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CAMION LETTERS 


FROM AMERICAN COLLEGE MEN 
VOLUNTEER DRIVERS 


OF 
MUNITION TRANSPORTS IN FRANCE, 1917 


“. . « Duty, and the bit more which counted. “ 


Fine-spirited boyish letters from young Americans driving motor transports for the French Army. 
The splendid ambulance work of the American Field Service is well known, but the recent undertaking 
of munition transport has not yet come into the general public’s notice. The young camionneurs tell in 
these spontaneous letters the story of their day’s work, with no worry over its drudgery and no solicitude 
for its dangers. The volume is one more evidence of the growth of American youth into American 


manhood. (Just ready, $1.00 net.) 


The Soul of the Russian Revolution 


By Moissaye J. Olgin 
This is virtually the first book from the inside, and is full of the color and interest of first-hand narra- 
tive. (Jllustrated, Net, $2.50. 2nd printing.) 
“ Merely to say that Mr. Olgin’s book is the best of all that have appeared about 











the revolution in this country would be a very poor compliment. We must say 
that his work will be recognized as one of the best even in Russia.” 


—Jewish Daily Forward. 


“Tt is of vital importance to know the currents of democracy and revolution up 
to the outbreak of 1905, and from that time to the present day. The author has 
true dramatic power, and he treats the new thought and new aspiration of Russia 


as living forces.”.—The Outlook. 





Alsace-Lorraine Under 
German Rule 


By Charles Downer Hazen 
Author of “ Europe Since 1815” 
“By far the best short, yet actually sufficient, pre- 
sentment of a question that is at the very heart of 


the present struggle.”—Boston Transcript. 
(Net, $1.25. 2nd printing.) 


Some Modern Novelists 


By Helen Thomas Follet and 
Wilson Follet 
A volume of appreciations and estimates 
Novelists of Yesterday: Meredith, Gissing, Henry 
James, Hardy, DeMorgan. 
Novelists of To-day: Howells, Phillpotts, Wells, 
Bennett, Galsworthy, Edith Wharton, Conrad. 


With an introductory essay about the general direc- 
tion of the novel in English, and a supplementary 
essay about The Younger Generation. 

(With portraits. $1.50 net.) 





Simplest Spoken 
French 
W. F. Giese ens Barry Cerf 


Of the French Department of the 
University of Wisconsin 

Primarily for the use of soldiers, this remark- 
able little manual is equally well adapted to 
aid any one in learning quickly and _ thor- 
oughly to speak, understand and read French. 
It has had a summer’s test in military camps 
in Wisconsin and includes many improvements 
suggested by that use. 


It is not a “freak” book in any way. It is 
just a simple, sound, discriminating manual, 
prepared by skilful teachers who understand 
the needs of beginners. 

(Just ready, 65 cents net.) 





Nietzsche: The Thinker 
By W. M. Salter 
“A credit both to American scholarship and literature.”—John Dewey. 


“ Mr. Salter’s work stands in a class by itself. 
present generation 


subtleties."—R. M. Wenley. 


So far as I can see, it must become definitive for the 
far superior to anything in English, and better than anything I have read 
in German, because it has the advantage of wider perspective and does not lose itself in precious 
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official been subjected to such a ruthless search- 

light as that which is now being directed against 
Secretary Baker’s record at the War Department. 
It is all the more remarkable, consequently, that no 
evidence has been brought to light of the hitherto 
most popular and respectable methods of ignoring 
the public interest in conducting war work. So far 
as we know he has not even been accused of allow- 
ing partisan political motives any influence upon 
the appointments and the policy of his department. 
He is the first Secretary of War who has ignored 
the congressmen of his own party and taken the ad- 
vice exclusively of his own expert subordinates in 
running his own department. His Democratic as- 
sociates, particularly in Congress, have brought as 
much pressure as ever on both Mr. Baker and the 
President to discriminate in favor of good Demo- 
crats, but Mr. Baker has not flinched and the Presi- 
dent has sustained him. Much of the animus on 
the part of Democratic Congressmen against the 
administration can be directly traced to their de- 
termination to get the scalp of a Secretary of War, 
who has dared to break away from the long array 
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of precedents which permits Congressmen par- 
ticularly during war to exercise personal and parti- 
san influence on appointments and promotions. For 
this reason if for no other, we most devoutly hope 
that Secretary Baker will not permit the issue to be 
obscured by refusing to adopt those measures of 
reorganization which experience of war work both 
here and abroad have shown to be necessary. 


S he at present convinced that any reorganization 

is necessary? The testimony he gave on Mon- 
day, before the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, sounds as if he were not. It is the statement 
of a man who sincerely invites criticism, who is wili- 
ing to correct mistakes and shortcomings when they 
have been pointed out to him, but who is not him- 
self aware of any mistakes that have not already 
been corrected. Mr. Baker is candid within the 
limits of his knowledge, he is evidently persuaded 
that he has nothing to hide, he is proud of what the 
War Department has accomplished, he takes no 
credit to himself for his part in this accomplish- 
ment. His testimony is a masterly picture of the 
difficulties of the American task, an encouraging 
picture of American good will, a truthful picture, so 
far as it goes, of our positive performances since 
we entered the war. It tells us, and Mr. Baker 
does well to insist upon this, that the number of 
American soldiers now in France is greatly in excess 
of anybody's expectation. It does not tell us 
whether in ordnance or aeroplanes, for example, 
we are ahead of our schedule or behind. And upon 
adherence to schedule, as well as upon the planning 
of the absolutely best schedule practicable, our suc- 
cess depends. Mr. Baker has described a vast per- 
formance. He has not enabled his countrymen to 
see the difference between this performance and 
what it might have been with better organization. 
ca ig matters connected with the shipment of 
troops abroad this office has not been con- 

sulted or considered as to the possibility of supply- 
ing these troops with suitable clothing at the time 
they were dispatched, or how supplying those 
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troops would affect the problem of calling out the 
nation! army into camps. In other words, the 
problem of supply was not considered when the dis- 
patch of tro. os was arranged.” This is from the 
complete testimony just published of Quartermas- 
ter General Sharpe before the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee. Subsequent records show that 
General Sharpe again and again notified the Chief 
of Staff and the Secretary of War that since 
troops were being sent abroad much faster than had 
been originally planned, either fewer men of the 
National Army must be called out here or clothing 
would be lacking. Each time he was optimistically 
assured that he need not worry. Yet the records 
show that General Pershing was obliged to drain 
the scanty resources of our Allies by ordering uni- 
forms in England, and that at the same time 
woollen overcoats and blouses were lacking in zero 
weather for many thousands drafted in America. 
In view of the fact that it is the business of the 
General Staff to supervise the execution of policy 
and coérdinate the various bureaus should not the 
Chief of Staff be called as a witness by the Com- 
mittee? Has Congress, as so often before, forgot- 
ten that there is a General Staff? 


VERYBODY praises the selection of Mr. 
Stettinius as Surveyor General of Purchases 
for the War Department. Yet almost everybody 
agrees that further unification is necessary. Will 
Mr. Stettinius remain an advisory subordinate of 
Colonel Pierce, the Director of Supplies? And 
will the War Industries Board, now without a chair- 
man, be superseded by a General Director of sup- 
plies for all purchasing departments? If a General 
Director should be created Mr. Stettinius is obvious- 
ly the right man for the job. But if no further 
changes are to be made, or if they are to be delayed 
and anew Chairman of the War Industries Board 
is to be appointed, why not induce Mr. Stettinius to 
accept the position? There he would be able to fur- 
nish a personal link between his advisory duties in 
the War Department and the advisory duties of 
the board. If a unified organization cannot be 
created by legislation or decree, at least something 
like it might be arranged by a fortunate appoint- 
ment. 


ERMAN policy in the Brest-Litovsk confer- 
ences is plainly in the hands of men who are 
incapable of realizing that the war has changed 
the world. They imagine that the political map 
still holds in the consciousness of. their own and 
other peoples the same transcendent importance 


as it held before the war, and are exercising all 


their ingenuity to effect a settlement that will enable 


them to point to “ increase in the patrimony of the 
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Fatherland.” In the meantime they find them- 
selves back-fired by popular unrest. The Ger- 
man masses, and even more the Austrian masses, 
want peace with Russia, food from Russia, not 
additional Slavic territory to Gerrnany. Harden 
is speaking for more than a narrow class of ex- 
treme radicals when he denounces eastern annexa- 
tions as not even a benefit insufficient to justify 
further fighting, but as an absolute injury to the 
spiritual unity of the Fatherland. Popular unrest 
may not yet be powerful enough to penetrate the 
shell of German diplomacy. Germany is not ripe 
for revolution. But the Bolshevik ferment is 
working, and if the peace negotiations with Russia 
fail and the war drags on without a definite end 
in sight, the German government may yet learn that 
every people has its limit of tolerance. 
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R. VON KUHLMANN has secreted a joke 
in his latest speech to the main committee of 
the Reichstag. ‘“ Our differences with the Bolshe- 
vist government,” he said, “‘ relate mainly to details 
regarding the carrying out of self-determination, 
which, after all, is not entirely a modern innovation, 
Bismarck having stipulated it in the peace treaty 
after the campaign of 1866.” True. Bismarck 
did. The treaty of Prague, by which Austria ceded 
Schleswig to Prussia, stipulated that “ the popula- 
tions of the North of Schleswig shall be again 
united with Denmark in the event of their express- 
ing a desire so to be by a vote freely exercised.” 
About fifty thousand Danes, something like a third 
of the population of North Schleswig, had exer- 
cised the choice given them after the war of 1864 
by the treaty of Vienna and had emigrated to Den- 
mark. They were encouraged by the clause we 
have quoted from the treaty of Prague to return to 
Schleswig. They waited for the plebiscite it prom- 
ised. But no plebiscite was ever held. No 
opportunity was ever given the populations of 
North Schleswig of voting for or against be- 
ing reunited with Denmark. Prussia never in- 
tended to give them such an opportunity. She made 
the promise with the intention of breaking it. By 
a later treaty of Vienna, the 1878 treaty, the clause 
which promised the plebiscite was abrogated, and 
Austria assented. This is the precedent to which 
Dr. von Kihlmann refers. It is a plain indication 
of what he wants in the Russian provinces Germany 
has taken. Was he cynical or stupid or merely for- 
getful when he cited such a precedent? 


ROFESSIONAL diplomats have reason to 
feel chagrined over the fact that the longer 

the war lasts the less are their arts prized. It is to 
the leaders of labor that the world now looks for 
practical suggestions for the* settlement of war 
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issues. Russian labor contributed the farmula, 
“No annexations and no indemnities,” and has 
compelled its general acceptance as the basis of war 
aims. Labor is forcing the democratization of 
Austria, the most diplomat-ridden state of Europe, 
and German labor is the chief factor in the move- 
ment for the democratization of Germany. The 
British labor party in its recent message to Russia 
announced its adherence to the only just and 
rational plan of disposing of the German colonies 
of Central Africa, placing not only these colo- 
nies but all of Equatorial Africa under international 
control. By this plan the menace of German mili- 
tary colonialism would be removed, and at the same 
time Germany would secure freer commercial op- 
portunities in Africa than she had before the war. 
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ITH the Breslau sunk and the Goeben 
damaged, the Turkish fleet ceases for 
the time to be a factor even in the Black Sea. 
And perhaps one of the most powerful arguments 
for Turkey's remaining in the war is gone. There 
seems to be little doubt that the Goeben and Bres- 
lau, interned off the Golden Horn in the early 
months of the war, served as rallying points for 
German influence in Constantinople. It has even 
been asserted that it was the guns of the two cruis- 
ers trained on the city thet compelled the weak and 
cowardly Turkish government to take up arms on 
the side of Germany. Whether this is true or not, 
it can hardly be doubted that these ships with their 
power to destroy the Turkish capital have been of 
incalculable value to the governing Germanophile 
party in the hours of popular despair. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, why were these two invaluable 
instruments of German control permitted to go 
cruising outside of the Dardanelles? The damage 
they could inflict on the Allied patrol vessels was 
negligible. Were the Turks trying to rid them- 
selves of these ships, in order to recover for them- 
selves the right of self-determination? 


HE agreement between the Dutch govern- 
ment and our War Trade Board, releasing 

for use outside of the war zone the Dutch shipping 
tied up in our ports, has closed the most stubborn of 
our disputes with the European neutrals. The pre- 
cise terms of the agreement are not made public, but 
we may infer that the concessions to Holland are 
sufficient to quiet the resentment that was accumu- 
lating in Holland against America. This resent- 
ment was of decided value to Germany. While 


there was never any chance that Holland’s griev- 
ances against us would drive her into the war, there 
were innumerable minor services that she could 
perform for Germany, if she chose. Germany was 
in a position to draw heavily upon Dutch man 
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power for her industries, if Dutch hostility could 
be directed against the Allies. Apart from its dip- 
lomatic advantages, the agreement is important as 
relieving the ocean transport situation. A half 
million tons of shipping that can be applied to the 
South American and Australian trade will make 
available large supplies of materials and foodstuffs 


that are badly needed here. 


by the neglect of good drama a wise war econ- 

omy? There can be no doubt that some mem- 
bers of the Drama League are failing to renew 
their membership, and it looks as if they were 
almost entirely influenced by the war. This is an 
unfortunate result of the inevitable tendency to 
give up non-war organizations. Most clubs and en- 
tertainment societies have quite properly suffered 
since we joined the belligerents. The people who 
actively supported them, for one thing, are busy 
with the war. But the object of the Drama League 
is not to pick out good entertainments or to en- 
courage playgoers to support amusing plays. It is 
to direct attention and aid to drama that is seriously 
admirable. No one would put the Drama League 
claims above the claims of war or red cross work. 
But until the saloon and the soda fountain and 
Snappy Stories and the Winter Garden and the joy- 
ride have disappeared from the face of America, 
the watchman will have a right to go up and down 
crying, “ Do not forget the special ways of looking 
out for the civilization you are defending. Join 
the Drama League.” 





Devious Peace Overtures 
Rags is no nearer, if we are to take Hertling’s 


address at its face value, and as indicative of 
the position of the ruling forces of Germany. It 
does not express the views of the extreme pan-Ger- 
manists, and they announce themselves much dis- 
satisfied with it. Neither does it express the views 
of the socialists and liberals who had hoped that a 
way might be opened for an honorable peace. If 
there is any class in Germany that will accept Hert- 
ling’s pronouncements without reservations it is the 
conservative landed gentry, the Junkers proper. 
Once more we are forced to listen to the myth of a 
Germany encircled by aggressive enemies, of the 
purely defensive nature of the Dual Alliance. If 
we had the full text of the address, we should doubt- 
less find in it also the myth of Belgium's secret al- 
liance with England and France, the bloody designs 
of the lamb against the wolf. Germany’s hands are 
declared clean, and until the Allies recognize this, 
Hertling intimates there can be no talk of peace. 
Germany's military position is stronger than ever, 
and “ throughout the army, in the officers and the 
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men, lives unbroken the joy of battle.” Germany 
will not give up Alsace-Lorraine. She will not re- 
nounce annexations at the expense of Russia, an- 
nexations that would inevitably increase the power 
of the Junker as against that of the industrial 
uiasses of modern Germany. Belgian and French 
territory occupied by the German armies are to be 
held as pawns to be given up only in exchange for 
suitable concessions. As to the American demands, 
as expressed in President Wilson’s statement of 
war aims, we are given to understand that Ger- 
many proposes to settle her eastern boundary ques- 
tions with Russia and her western boundary ques- 
tions with France. These questions, in Hertling’s 
view, do not concern us. Whether Poland is to be 
independent or not is a matter for Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, which “liberated” her from 
Russia, to determine. As to “ freedom of the 
seas,” Hertling agrees with the President’s pro- 
posal, after striking out the essential clause relating 
to the closing of ie seas “ by international action 
for the enforcement of international covenants,” 
and after adding the preposterous suggestion that 
British naval bases, such as Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, 
Hong Kong and the Falkland Islands be removed. 
Peace upon such terms would be a victorious peace, 
as the Junkers conceive it, though not the success- 
ful peace, assuring world dominion, of the more 
ambitious pan-Germanists. The difference is im- 
material except in theory. Hertling knows very 
well that the Allies will accept no peace that leaves 
Germany in the position of victor. 

Is then Hertling’s address to be taken as a mere 
reiteration of Germany’s declaration of war against 
the world? Before we accept such a conclusion, let 
us consider for a moment the simultaneous declara- 
tion of Count Czernin, who speaks as authoritative- 
ly for the Dual Monarchy as Hertling speaks for 
Germany. Both statesmen cover the same ground. 
It is assumed by well informed writers in the Ger- 
man press that Hertling and Czernin were in close 
communication with each other; that each knew 
and approved the other’s utterance. This is an as- 
sumption one is forced to make, in default of proof 
that Austria-Hungary has acquired a degree of in- 
dependence of action such as she has never mani- 
fested since the war began. There must, then, be 
something like an agreement, at bottom, between 
the views of Hertling and Czernin. 


But Czernin appears as pacific as Hertling ap- 
pears bellicose. He declares that Austria-Hungary 
does not demand one kreutzer of indemnity or one 
foot of soil from Russia. The Polish question 
ought not to delay peace for a single day. Differ- 
ences between Russia and Germany respecting the 
disposition of Courland, Lithuania and the Polish 
provinces are not serious enough to “ justify a rup- 
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ture of negotiations, but negotiations of this charac- 
ter can not be finished in one night.”” He regards 
President Wilson’s proposals as “ an appreciable 
approach to the Austro-Hungarian point of view.”’ 
And most striking of all is his statement that “ it 
is obvious to me that an exchange of views between 
America and Austria-Hungary might form the 
starting point for a conciliatory discussion among 
all the states which have not yet entered into peace 
negotiations.” Finally, we may note that Czernin 
has since stated explicity that his address was de- 
signed to reach the attention of President Wilson, 
and that a copy of it was in the President’s hands 
before it was delivered. As a fact, that copy 
seems to have been delayed in transmission, but that 
is a point that is irrelevant. And so, while Hert- 
ling was parading his irreconcilability, his attorney 
Czernin was actually opening negotiations on the 
basis of President Wilson’s statement of Allied 
aims, and intimating that if Wilson could interest 
our Allies in the negotiations, Czernin could inter- 
est Germany. 

Czernin addressed himself to Wilson, and 
through Wilson to the Allied world. To whom, 
then, did Hertling address himself? Why, to the 
German Junkers and militarists who are demanding 
just once more to stake a million lives on victory, 
in the coming offensive to which all the rest of Ger- 
many looks forward with horror. Hertling must 
know that the offensive will fail to attain its object. 
He must know that only peace can avert a struggle 
on the western front more destructive of German 
life thar any that has yet been experienced. He 
may boast that the German armies are stronger 
than ever, but he must know that the Allied armies 
are bound to gain strength in greater proportions. 
Yet it is politically impossible for him to make over- 
tures for peace directly. The Junkers and pan-Ger- 
mans are too strong for him. 

It is possible, however, to make overtures 
through Austria. Hertling is not responsible for 
Austria’s internal situation, nor for the growth in 
the Dual Monarchy of a peace movement to which 
the government may be forced to yield. Suppose 
that Austria-Hungary could obtain terms sufficient- 
ly satisfactory to make her unwilling to continue at 
war. Bulgaria and Turkey would fall away, and 
Germany could not keep up the fight alone. She 
would be forced to make peace, however resolute 
the war spirit of her government. Is not this what 
Hertling is playing for? Peace, but by no fault of 
the German government. 

If this is Hertling’s game, it is a dangerous one. 
The process of negotiation suggested by Czernin 
is slow; and the winter is drawing to a close. With 
spring will come an offensive: if the Germans do 
not strike, the Allies will. And once the armies are 
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locked in battle, it is not likely that there will be a 
truce till snow flies again. Let us recall that from 
the beginning of the war the Germans have had to 
abate their expectations, year by year. At first they 
expected a crushing victory by Christmas. A year 
later they offered peace in the role of magnanimous 
victors, refraining from dealing the final blow. An- 
other year, and they still protested themselves vic- 
tors, but there was a note of doubt in their protes- 
tations, however brave. Now they talk loudly of 
their next offensive and resort to peace overtures by 
devious routes. What will be the position of the 
German government after another twelve months’ 
record of costly offensives shattered against the 
Allied front, and with America finally ready to ap- 
ply her whole military power? 


Costs to Abide the Event 


N the controversy which is now taking place 
about the management or mismanagement of 
the war, both the friends and the opponents of the 
administration are allowing themselves to be dis- 
tracted from the essential point. As a consequence 
of Senator Chamberlain’s unfortunate attack on 
the administration and the President’s sharp retort 
an element of personal grievance and resentment 
has been injected into the discussion, which tends 
to concentrate attention on irrelevant issues. It 
was indefensible for a man in Senator Chamber- 
lain’s position to launch an attack on the work of 
the several departments which if it were true would 
call not for an improvement but for a revolution in 
personnel and methods, and which in the actual 
circumstances would make a false impression on 
public opinion, but the really important matter is 
not whether the President has a just grievance 
against Senator Chamberlain, but whether mistakes 
have been discovered in the conduct of the war 
which can and should be corrected. In the same 
way it is just now of small importance whether the 
President misinterpreted the Senator’s motives in 
criticizing the administration. In the eyes of pub- 
lic opinion the justifiability of the criticism will de- 
pend not on the way in which the war has been 
conducted hitherto, but on the way it will be con- 
ducted henceforth—upon the future success of the 
administration in obtaining tangible results. 
The defenders of the administration like to put 
the case in this way. Imagine, they say, a private 


business organization which was obliged to handle 
within eight months a volume of business eight or 
ten times larger than that to which it was accus- 
tomed. Would not there necessarily be confusion, 
blunders, waste and delay? Would it not be for- 
tunate to pull through as well as President Wil- 
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son’s administration is now doing? There is un- 
doubtedly an element of truth in this statement of 
the matter, which a critical historian, in appraising 
the work of the administration, will scrupulously 
consider, but the friends of the administration will 
make an irremediable mistake if they expect their 
contemporaries to pause over discriminating esti- 
mates of this kind. For us the question is not 
whether the job was difficult, not even whether it 
was impossible, but whether or how far it is actually 
achieved. We must ask what amount of economic 
and military damage to Germany and military and 
economic assistance to the Allies will the American 
war organization be able to deliver during the next 
six months? If these results are sufficient, it will 
make no essential difference whether or not mis- 
takes and blunders have been made. Criticism will 
be silenced and public opinion will properly be 
satisfied. But if they are insufficient, if Germany 
can win some measure of victory in spite of our 
enmity, if America’s allies are even partially de- 
teated because of the lack of assistance from this 
country, then no excuses, no matter how plausible 
or even impregnable, will be or should be accepted. 
If a nation or a government is not willing to accept 
the verdict of result, it should steer clear of war. 


All good Americans should, consequently, drop 
personal grievances or disputes about past in- 
adequacies in American war preparation and fix 
their attention on the task of the immediate future. 
The revelations of the past six weeks have sufh- 
ciently proved that in its conduct of the war the 
administration has underestimated the importance 
of two indispensable conditions of securing the 
needed result. It has underestimated the impor- 
tance of speed and of plan. It has accomplished a 
prodigious volume of special work, but it has not 
sufficiently considered whether inferior weapons, 
which could be made available in June 1918, would 
not accomplish more than superior weapons, which 
would not be available until the fall—that is for 
practical purposes a year later—and it has not suf- 
ficiently considered whether the very volume of its 
efforts would not eventually prove to be an em- 
barrassment rather than a decisive agency of suc- 
cess. War has an economy of its own far more 
ruthless and inexorable than that of peace. It in- 
sists above everything upon the sacrifice of the 
non-essential to the essential; and the only possible 
way of sacrificing the non-essential to the essential 
is to draw upon a plan which defines the immediate 
objective and subordinates the various special ac- 
tivities to its achievement. Without such a plan suc- 
cess in war is merely a matter of good luck. If 
any such plan has ever been formed there is no 
evidence of it in the record. We freely admit the 
difficulty of framing and executing the needed plan. 
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Americans have not been accustomed to the appli- 
cation of scientific methods to business and political 
organization, which is what we mean by good plan- 
ning. To formulate a plan and to put it into effect 
will jerk American life from its familiar anchorage 
and create particular consternation among the Con- 
gressmen and business men who are now criticising 
the President. Congress has always hated plans 
and scientific organization as the devil hates holy 
water. But if an effective plan is not adopted and 
carried out, the responsibility should belong to 
Congress and not to the administration. Now, if 
ever, is the moment to rescue American National 
business from disorder, drift, waste, and futility 
and impose on it the educative experience of know- 
ing what it wants to do and seeking economically 
and resourcefully and resolutely to do it. 


What is at Stake in Russia 


ITH the All-Russian Congress of Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Councils, scheduled to 
meet this week, rests the future fate of Russia. A 
definite crisis has been reached in the peace negotia- 
tions with the Germans. A most important an- 
nouncement was made last week by the Russian 
government in connection with the Brest-Litovsk 
parleys. It declared Germany's object to be “ the 
annexation of Poland, Lithuania, Courland, Riga, 
parts of Livonia, Moon Sound and the islands, with 
the purpose of the complete economic and political 
suffocation of Russia,” and described it as mon- 
strous. For the Bolsheviki to talk of “ economic 
suffocation ” is new and significant. It is an indirect 
admission of nationalism. The unanimity of the 
Russian delegation in its rejection of the Prussian 
terms is even more important. It is a forecast of 
the attitude likely to be assumed by the Congress of 
Councils. 

It should be clear in the American mind by this 
time that the government of Lenine and Trotzky is 
directly responsible to the Council of Workmen 
and Soldiers. In Petrograd there is a local Council 
as well as an Executive Committee of alt of Rus- 
sia’s proletarian Councils. This committee is elected 
by the All-Russian Congress which meets every two 
or three months. The present Congress will, upon 
its closure, leave such an Executive Committee in 
charge in Petrograd. However, while the Congress 
is in session it constitutes absolutely the highest 
authority in the country. Lenine’s government has 
rejected the German peace terms. The Congress 
of Councils can either confirm this rejection or re- 
verse it, and its vote would be binding and decisive. 


The possibility of the All-Russian Congress sub- 


mitting to the Teutons and accepting their terms 


es 
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for the sake of peace cannot be eliminated from con- 
sideration. If the Allies had had the vision of join- 
ing Russia at the peace rable, in reply to her fre- 
quent invitations, then Germany would not have 
been in a position now to puvint to the continuation 
of the war against the Allies as a reason for her 
inability to evacuate the occupied parts of Russia. 
This reason the Russians cannot help recognizing. 
Neither can they help condemning the Allied gov- 
ernments for their attitude toward the Russian 
peace effort. Taking into consideration the terrible 
suffering of the people, the elemental longing for 
peace, the lack of moral and material support from 
foreign democracies and, finally, the Bolshevik 
negation of the state as such, one can imagine a 
combination of circumstances that would lead the 
Congress of Councils to bow to Prussia. The rep- 
resentatives of the Russian proletariat would do it 
only to rise again, in the words of Trotzky, with the 
German and Austrian proletariat against their com- 
mon oppressors. 

The probabilities, however, point in the direction 
of a rejection of the German terms. The Austrian 
revolutionary movement, whether it results in a suc- 
cessful revolution or not, is bound to have an enor- 
mous effect in Russia. It is more than an endorse- 
ment of Bolshevik tactics. It holds out to the Rus- 
sian workmen the promise of an immediate realiza- 
tion of their ultimate aim, a European political 
and social revolution. Let us suppose for a moment 
that the Austrian revolution triumphs. The result 
would be more than the conclusion of a separate 
peace between Austria and Russia. It would mean 
the instantaneous creation of a Russian-Austrian 
proletarian union. The southern half of the eastern 
front would evaporate. Millions of Russian soldiers 
would swarm into Austria-Hungary to defend the 
revolution there against the German armies that 
would in all likelihood be despatched by Prussia 
against the revolutionaries. Any attempt to calcu- 
late the further consequences of the fusion of the 
Russian and Austrian revolutions at this writing 
cannot go beyond the indication that Italy and Ger- 
many would in all probability be the next victims 
of the revolutionary tide. 

A third course of action seems to be open to the 
Congress of Councils, and that is another appeal to 
the Allied democracies for a joint war aims meet- 
ing, such as advocated by the. Social Revolutionary 
party. Such a conference would have as its aim th 
waging of an absolutely ‘“ Holy War ” against the 
Teutons. America and Russia are fit for such a 
role, but some of the Allied governments would 
have to undergo a moral cleansing before being ac 
ceptable to the Russians for such a task. Thus, 
again, the Allies may find themselves in possession 
of the key to the Russian situation. At this writing 
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the moment has not apparently arrived yet for any 
joint action. When an opportunity does present 
itself for a Russo-Allied war aims meeting, will 
the Allies seize it without delay to make an effort 
not only to restore Russia to the anti- Teutonic coali- 
tion, but to save her from a bloody fratricidal war? 
Or will another “ Too Late!” mark the last chance 
the present Allied governments may have of saving 
the unhappy Russian democracy from ruin? 

As regards the internal situation, the Congress of 
Councils will have to pass on the issue of sover- 
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’ eignty as between itself and that of the Constituent 


Assembly, the dissolution of which was ordered last 
week by the government of Lenine and Trotzky. 
For twenty-five years the two wrote number- 
less pamphlets and manifestoes ending with the 
invariable “ Down with Czarism! Long Live 
the All-Popular Constituent Assembly!” The 
idea of the Constituent Assembly was no mere in- 
cident in the revolutionary philosophy of the present 
rulers of Russia, but a rock-ribbed foundation of 
the new order of life to be created after the over- 
throw of the autocracy. It was with the cry for 
the immediate call of the Constituent Assembly on 
their lips that Trotzky hurried from New York and 
Lenine from Switzerland ten months ago to free 
Russia. The government of Lvov-Miliukov was 
accused by the Bolshevik leaders of wilfully post- 
poning the elections to the Assembly in the interests 
of the bourgeoisie. The régime of Kerensky was 
condemned by Lenine and Trotzky for its tardi- 
ness in calling the Assembly. To no small degree 
was this condemnation responsible for the fall of 
the Provisional Government. 

It is essential to realize that the idea of the 
Constituent Assembly is in Russia today the last 
symbol of progressive nationalism. Before and 
after the revolution of last March all the parties, 
factions and classes of Russia acknowledged and 
preached the supreme sovereignty of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. Its hold on the masses was 
indeed enormous. The Bolshev:ki, the party 
of the undiluted proletariat, contributed by their 
agitation a great deal to the popular reverence for 
the Assembly. Its prestige was enhanced through 
the most democratic franchise yet devised in our 
world, providing for absolute universal suffrage 
and proportional representation. 

The Bolshevik government, upon assuming 
authority, proceeded to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the Assembly by taking immediate action 
for its election. The excuse now given by the Bol- 
sheviki for the dissolution of the Constituent As- 
sembly as a body belonging to the Kerensky régime 
can hardly be expected to stand up even in Russia 
at the present time. The elections were held under 
the auspices of the present government. Nobody 
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even in Russid will doubt that had the Assembly 
been composed largely of Bolsheviki it would never 
have been dissolved. ‘The dissolution constitutes 
the first distinct violation by the Bolshevik govern- 
ment of a fundamental principle of the revolution, 
and may foreshadow the downfall of the Bolshevik 
rule even as Miliukov’s note pledging Russia “ to 
a strict regard for its engagements with the Allies ” 
and Kerensky’s failure to revise the Allies’ war aims 
brought about their fall. 

The significance of the issue confronting the Con- 
gress of Councils can be understood only when 
viewed from the point of view of a struggle 
of nationalism and internationalism. Really, why 
did the Bolshevik government dissolve the Constit 
uent Assembly? Because the latter, being the rep- 
resentative of the whole nation, was clearly in the 
way of the Bolshevik aim of the international dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. Each nationality is to 
be dominated, according to the Lenine-Trotzky 
theory, by its proletariat, as represented in a cound) 
of workmen and soldiers. All the nationalities of 
a country are to be governed by a parliament of 
proletarian councils. Finally, all Europe, after 
having passed through a series of revolutions or 
one colossal revolutionary wave, is to be under the 
dictatorship of the European proletariat, as repre- 
sented by a parliament of all the national prole- 
tariats. 

This scheme of Lenine and Trotzky is not new. 
There is a whole literature in Russia’s revolution- 
ary journalism devoted to it. The Bolsheviki aim 
to prepare Russia for this new internationalism. If 
a struggle were therefore to take place in the All- 
Russian Congress of Councils as a result of the 
dissolution of the Assembly, who would be the con- 
tending forces? On one side there would be the 
Bolsheviki, fighting for the supremacy of the Coun- 
cil of Workmen. On the other, the Social Revolu- 
tionaries, championing the cause of the Constituent 
Assembly. These two parties comprise today al- 
most the whole of the revolutionary democracy. 
The first element stands for proletarian internation- 
alism. The second for national socialism. The 
leaders of the first are Lenine, Trotzky, Lunachar- 
sky. The leaders of the second are Tchernoff, 
Kerensky, Breshkovskaya. 

However, the biggest fact relating to these two 
elements is that the Bolsheviki are the party of the 
proletariat and the Social Revolutionaries the party 
of the peasants. Reduced to its simplest terms, 


then, the two contending forces in Russia today are 
the workmen and peasants. It may not be amiss to 
staté-bere that before the overthrow of Czarism it 
was the Social Revolutionary party that employed 
“Terror” as a legitimate means of fighting the 
autocracy, and was chiefly responsible for the assas- 
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sination of the most hated of the Czar’s bureau- 
crats. 

The decisive factor in the case of a crisis is of 
course bound to be the army. Politically the Rus- 
sian army is not a unit. Two months ago it had 
about sixty per cent of Social Revolutionaries in its 
ranks. There is naturally no way of measuring the 
Social Revolutionary influence in the army today. 
It surely must have decreased as a result of the 
active peace policy of the Bolsheviki. And yet, 
should the latter have nothing definite to offer to 
the peace-yearning soldiers, the Social Revolution- 
ary plan of a Russo-Allied conference might win 
the favor of the Congress. In that event, the pres- 
ent government would give way to a coalition minis- 
try, representing all the elements of the revolution- 
ary democracy. 


Reserve Stocks of Necessities 


HO is responsible for the coal crisis? The 
government, which originally fixed prices 
for coal at a level too low, so many operators 
allege, for maximum output? The railways, which 
permitted their private interests in maintaining 
competitive advantages to take precedence over 
the public interest in the fullest possible transpor- 
tation service? The shippers, who persisted in 
using cars for storage purposes, thus depleting the 
available supply of rolling stock, blocking the ter- 
minals, immobilizing mile upon mile of switch 
tracks? The distributors at the terminals, who 
were unwilling to pay wages sufficient to command 
at all times the maximum amount of labor that 
could be applied to the work? Such questions are 
puzzling the average citizen, just now. It is to 
be hoped that satisfactory answers to them will 
be forthcoming. But if we then imagine that we 
have reached the bottom of the problem, we shall 
have missed the chief lesson of the crisis. 

A coal shortage produces a crisis of the first 
order because coal is an essential of social efficiency 
and ultimately of life. But coal is only one of a 
number of necessaries. How well are we assured 
that what has happened in the case of coal may 
not happen in the case of other necessaries— 
cereals, meat, fats, for instance? All these neces- 
saries are required, in a regular flow, by vast popu- 
lations. But their production is subject to wide 
variations. Somewhere we must accumulate them 
in reserves, as the spring floods are impounded in 
irrigation reservoirs, if we are to make due provi- 
sion for the even flow upon which the working ca- 
pacity and ultimately the life of an industrial popu- 
lation depend. 

There may have been a time when the respon- 
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sibility for maintaining reserve stocks of necessities 
could be placed upon the individual householder. 
That is not possible today. The reserves of the 
prudent householder in a modern city consist as 
a rule in bank deposits. We expect to command 
food and clothing and heat, as we require them, 
so long as our command over purchasing power 
remains unimpaired. But we are as dependent, 
collectively, upon reserve stocks of physical goods 
as we were formerly dependent individually. The 
responsibility for maintaining such stocks, however, 
has been shifted to various business agencies. Do 
we ever pause to consider whether these agencies 
are adequate to perform the work thus imposed 
upon them? 

The coal supply of a great city may be an ex- 
treme instance, but it is the extreme instance that 
is illuminating. Where is New York’s reserve 
stock of coal? Not in the consumers’ coal bins; 
great numbers of consumers have space for the 
storage of only a few days’ supply. Not at the 
mouth of the mines. Most mines deliver the coal 
from the tipple to the cars; if cars are not forth- 
coming the mines close down. Not in the yards of 
the coal dealers. It has been estimated that the coal 
yards of New York carry only enough coal for 
four or five days’ needs. The reserve stock of coal 
for New York consists chiefly of coal in cars en 
route or jammed into the miscellaneous freights 
at the terminals, and of coal dumped into barges 
that may or may not be able to cross the Hudson. 
The system is an economical one and usually works 
well. Two storms and a heavy export movement 
have proved too much for it. What if we had had 
three storms, or a great strike, or a German sub- 
marine loose in the harbor? 

Where are our stocks of wheat—not merely 
our American stocks, but those of the nations? 
What provision existed anywhere, in 1914, for a 
really bad harvest, or a war, or a war combined 
with bad harvests? France had within her own 
boundaries enough wheat to supply her needs un- 
til the product of her harvests should be fit for 
milling. German stocks were hardly more ade- 
quate. The British stock represented perhaps ten 
weeks’ consumption. America had, in addition to 
a supply that would last domestic consumers until 
the new wheat came to mill, the usual surplus for 
exportation. The reserve stock that was to insure 
the peoples against starvation was scattered over 
the world, some in elevators near the points of 
production, some warehoused in the shape of flour, 
much of it on board ship or in railway cars. Was 
the stock adequate to meet such extreme contin- 
gencies as might have occurred? There was po 
one who could have said, in August 1914, precisely 
what the world’s stock of wheat amounted to. 
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There were, indeed, men who knew enough about 
wheat production and wheat consumption to predict 
price changes with approximate accuracy. Only 
indirectly did they ever concern themselves with 
the problem of maintaining stocks commensurate 
with the possible needs of the peoples. 

To our commercial organization we entrust the 
duty of maintaining our reserve stocks of neces- 
sities. And in the normal case this confidence in 
the commercial organization is justified. The 
dealer may take little thought of the social service 
he is executing when he buys wheat and stores it. 
For the most part he concerns himself only with 
the profit that is to be had by purchasing wheat 
when it is cheap and selling it when it is dear. So 
the coal dealer who fills all his available room in 
the summer thinks of the profit to be had from 
coal acquired at a low price and saleable at a 
higher price. Here we have the only motive that 
operates to provide us with reserve stocks. Is the 
outlook for next year’s crop bad? Then it is good 
business to buy up wheat now and accept the 
storage charges and the shrinkage in the hope that 
next year’s prices will be high. Does experience 
point to recurrent coal famines? Then it will pay 
dealers to secure additional storage space and buy 
heavily in the season of low consumption. 


The private motive for carrying reserve stocks 
is nothing more than the desire for scarcity prices. 
Against the profit from scarcity prices must be set 
the costs of storage, insurance, depreciation, and 
interest on money invested. The difference may 
be adequate to justify private business in making 
provision for contingencies that are relatively fre- 
quent. If New York had a coal famine every year 
it might pay the private coal dealers to carry a 
stock sufficient for an additional ten days’ or two 
weeks’ consumption, if at times of famine they 
were permitted to charge whatever the consumer 
could be made to pay. But here private enterprise 
encounters two serious obstacles. The first is 
that while famines occur only sporadically, the 
rents for additional storage space and the interest 
on reserve stocks accumulate steadily. Who shall 
guarantee the dealer that famine prices will cover 
these costs? And the second obstacle is that the 
state cannot allow dealers to charge famine prices 
for objects of universal necessity. It was prac- 
ticable for Joseph, in the seven years of famine, 
to charge prices for grain that stripped the 
Egyptians of their movables and lands, then of 
their wives and children and finally of their own 
liberty. Doubtless Joseph recovered the King’s 
storage charges. But the Egyptian proletariat had 
never thought of the social revolution. 

For private merchants to maintain stocks of the 
necessities of life in reserve against rare contin- 
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gencies would be a highly speculative enterprise, 
even if we were willing to permit famine prices. 
Since we cannot permit famine prices, it is neces- 
sarily a losing enterprise. Hence this curious re- 
sult. It is impossible, physically, for the consumer 
to provide himself with reserve stocks. It is im- 
possible financially for private enterprise to make 
such provision. At bottom, then, it is nobody’s 
fault if our great cities find themselves shivering 
in a storm. It would be nobody’s fault if a crop 
failure afflicting a great part of the northern 
hemisphere made us all go hungry. 

But is it not reassuring that except in time of 
war there has been no serious famine in the western 
world for half a century? Not so reassuring as 
would at first appear. This was the half century 
of exploitation of virgin lands, when food supplies 
showed a constant tendency to outrun consumption. 
Where are the virgin lands to save us from the 
results of our institutional improvidence in the next 
half century? 

Like the prudent household of precapitalistic 
times, we shall have to make provision for ade- 
quate reserve stocks of the necessities of life. We 
cannot do this through individual efforts nor 
through the mechanism of private enterprise. The 
function is necessary, but it will not pay. It is then 
one which must sooner or later be undertaken by 
the state. The nation as a whole is suffering under 
the coal crisis. It will be the nation as a whole 
that will suffer when a genuine food crisis over- 
takes us. Such crises, if they recur too frequently, 
are of public concern not merely because they af- 
fect the welfare of all. They are of more imme- 
diate public concern because they set large sections 
of the population against the state and the economic 
system that it protects, and, if sufficiently grave, 
might even threaten its destruction. 
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The Downfall of 


ILL the world of the future be, as it is to- 
W day, a collection of great empires, menac- 
ing each other and dominating or protect- 
ing their lesser neighbors? Wil! the map of the 
world a hundred years hence be the kind of thing 
it now is, changed from its present form only so 
far as the frontier lines may be differently drawn, 
to mark the new gains and losses of territory to 
the various powers as they have been caused by 
conquest or negotiations? Or will a time have 
come when the juxtaposition of colored patches, 
with black lines drawn round their edges, will tell 
us little or nothing of the organization of 
the human race, but have to be replaced by 
something more akin to a nerve chart of the 
human body? Or, putting the question some- 
what differently, will the map of the future be 
a purely geographical document? The map of 
the present is both geographical and _politi- 
cal, and the political interest of it overrides the 
geographical. As we look at the sheet we say, 
pointing to one patch, “here is Russia”; to an- 
other, “ here is Germany’; to another, “ here is 
the United States,’ and so on; and a vision of in- 
ternational relations, of national rivalries, of pos- 
sible wars rises before the mind’s eye. But is the 
determination of politics by geography a per- 
manent fact of human history? Will the time ever 
come when the essential outlines of the political 
life of mankind can no longer be represented by 
the mechanical division of the earth’s surface into 
territorial areas, when the colored patches will dis- 
appear, and the black lines round the edges be 
rubbed out; when, in short, the map of the world 
will no longer be a map of mankind but a purely 
geographical document confining itself to the 
natural features in the distribution of land and 
sea, rivers, lakes, plains, valleys, chains of moun- 
tains and the dwelling places of men? 

Only in a world so arranged that its political con- 
stitution would have to be represented by a nerve 
chart, instead of a territorial map, should we have 
good ground for anticipating permanent peace. It 
is certainly the ideal which those who desire peace 
should keep in mind and work for; though it may 
well be that even the attainment of that ideal would 


‘ not make peace absolutely assured. On the other 


hand we may say, with the same modest degree of 
confidence, that so long as the polity of mankind 
rests on its present territorial basis, war will con- 
tinue as a recurrent feature of history. Alterations 
of detail, even of large detail, in the frontiers of 
states will make no difference to the fundamental 
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danger. Multiplication of states caused by the 
large splitting up into small will make no difference. 
Fusion of states until the whole earth is divided 
between half a dozen great powers will make no 
difference. Adjustments, balances, rectifications 
will make no difference. All these have been tried 
over and over again as a means of insuring peace 
to the world. The authors of these arrangements, 
the various treaties of peace which from time to 
time have mocked the hopes of Europe, have failed 
in each case to realize that war is inherent to the 
territorial division of mankind and is as little to be 
avoided by one mode of division as by another. 
You cannot draw the frontiers of states in any 
way which excludes the possibility of their being, 
or of their thinking themselves to be, a menace to 
each other’s existence, which menace is bound to 
express itself sooner or later in war. War is not 
an accident of the territorial system which you can 
get rid of or exorcise while leaving the system in- 
tact; and some of the greatest mistakes we have 
made in the past, and are repeating now, arise from 
our treating war as though it were precisely that 
sort of avoidable accident. It is the inevitable ex- 
pression of the whole body of motives which have 
created the territorial states and maintained them 
in being, and by no human contrivance can you ever 
dissociate the one thing from the other. If anyone 
thinks otherwise, it can only be because he has 
shut his eyes to the process by which the existing 
states of the world have come to be what they now 
are, and, which is more fatal, to the human motives 
which have been the actuating forces of their crea- 
tion. They were conceived in ambition and born 
in war, and they will remain true to their nature 
to the end of the chapter.* I say this without 
prejudice to the question as to whether war is a 
good thing for man or an evil. Before we discuss 
that question, which is important enough, it were 
well if we could be brought to see that war, whether 
good or evil, is a thing which we shall have to face 
so long as the territorial division of the earth re- 
mains in being as the basis of international 
relations. 

Surely if there is one object lesson which the 
present war teaches more plainly than another it 
is this. The war has come in spite of the wide- 
spread desire of the peoples to live at peace with 
one another, in spite also of immense efforts made 
by the great majority of the world’s statesmen to 





*I beg to refer the reader to an article of mine in the 
Hibbert Journal for October, 1917, in which I have set 
out my full reasons for this view. 
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keep the peace, all of which desires and efforts 
have been overwhelmed by the inherent tendencies 
of the territorial system. We lay too much stress 
on the existence of war parties here or there, re- 
garding these as solely chargeable with what has 
happened. It is the nature of the territorial sys- 
tem to produce war parties. It does not produce 
them everywhere; nor do those that it does pro- 
duce all appear at the same time. But somewhere 
there is always one war party at least to give ex- 
pression to the innermost nature of the system in 
which all the nations are involved together. And 
one is enough, though often there are more. There 
may be an immense preponderance of public 
opinion in favor of peace in all the nations con- 
cerned, not excepting that in which the war party 
is active. But the territorial system is so ac- 
customed to war by its history, so adapted to war 
by its structure, so prone to war by the motives 
which maintain it, that a slight impulse delivered 
at a critical moment is enough to propel the whole 
unstable mass down a path from which there is no 
retreat. 

A League of Nations, if composed of the present 
or similar territorial units, would abolish none of 
these causes. It would merely transfer the seat of 
their operation. Instead of breaking out at de- 
tached points of an unorganized world, they would 
now break out within the organization. The terri- 
torial states would quarrel over the keeping of the 
peace—for it is their nature so to do. We are too 
apt to regard peace-keeping as though it were by 
its nature a purely peaceable occupation, and to 
think that mutual goodwill and a spirit of sweet 
reasonableness would dominate the proceedings 
throughout. And this, no doubt, is what it would 
be, if the parties engaged in it were, by their his- 
tory, structure and habits, peace-keeping units. 
But territorial states are essentially fighting units, 
and there is nothing about which they quarrel so 
surely and swiftly as about peace-keeping. To such 
states peace is always the most provocative of ques- 
tions; the very seed-plot of the mutual distrust, 
suspicion, jealousies, fears and misunderstandings 
which give rise to war. The origin of the present 
war is a notable example to anybody who will study 
its phases with unprejudiced eyes. As I have said, 
the majority of European statesmen were working 
desperately for peace. So was President Wilson. 
I say nothing of Germany; but it is noteworthy that 
she gives the same account of their own statesman- 
ship, and so far at least as Bethmann-Hollweg is 
concerned I believe it is true. Be that as it may, 
the negotiations which took place in the fateful 
days were in the main peace-keeping efforts. The 
result was war. 

If a preponderance of public opinion and a pre- 
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ponderance of statesmanship could maintain peace 
surely the present war would never have broken 
out. Peace was what the majority wanted and 
what the majority didn’t get. Possibly, though 
this is doubtful, it was what everybody wanted but 
nobody got. The effort for peace made on either 
side was instantly suspected by the other as a covert 
for sinister designs.* And this is exactly what 
we should expect from a number of territorial 
states whose nature as fighting units, organized for 
the purpose of resisting or overcoming each other's 
pressure, condemns them to mutual suspicion from 
the outset. 

There are those who believe that this kind of 
thing could never happen if we had had democratic 
control of foreign policy. Now nobody believes 
in democratic control more than | do, and I may 
add that my faith extends even to the control of 
foreign policy. But here I venture to draw a dis- 
tinction which seems to me of the utmost im- 
portance. “ Foreign policy ” is a vague term which 
may mean all sorts of things, almost anything, ac- 
cording to the predominant interest of the person 
who is talking about it. One will be thinking of 
commerce, another of civilization and “culture,” 
another of general goodwill among the nations, 
another of the brotherhood of mankind, and so 
forth. And so long as we think of foreign policy 
as concerned with these things, which are great 
things, and some of them paramount, the argument 
for democratic control is manifest and irresistible. 
But the actual foreign policy of the existing terri- 
torial states is concerned with something else. It 
turns upon questions which are either directly or 
indirectly connected with the exigencies of war, 
which involve the adjustment of war strains and 
war pressures possible or actual, the balance of 
military force and the distribution of military op- 
portunities. The needs of the state as a fighting 
unit, whose lot it may be at any moment to hold 
its position intact amid the surrounding pressures, 
or to defend its possessions from plunder, must 
never be lost sight of—they are indeed the ulti- 
mate considerations involved. Not only is the 
whole business of alliances, no small part of for- 
eign policy, due to this cause, but every outpost of 
empire, every trade route, every railway, every 
coaling station presents a problem which cannot be 
solved apart from its military significance. Now 
so long as foreign policy takes this form and is 
subject to these considerations I venture to say that 
democratic control of it is impossible. And that 
for plain reasons. 

All the questions I have named, which form the 





* This is plainly seen, for example, in the negotiations 
that went on between Berlin and Petrograd. 
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inevitable corpus of foreign policy between terri- 
torial states, are of such a nature that they can only 
be met by rapid decisions. I do not mean that they 
have to be solved in an instant, though some of 
them must, but that on the whole they are precisely 
that class of questions which brook the least delay. 
The strong points must be swiftly seized, or your 
rivals will seize them ahead of you. The weak 
points must be swiftly abandoned, or their posses- 
sion will be turned to your advantage. The 
essence of the situation is that there must be no 
waiting, or no waiting beyond a proximate date. 
You cannot choose your moment for action, but 
must act at a moment which is dependent on the 
movements of your rivals, over whom you have no 
control, democratic or otherwise. There is no 
time, no opportunity, for consulting the will of the 
people. And even if there were you would not get 
a clear answer. There is a myth abroad that the 
people have always a clear answer ready, to send 
by telegraph as it were, to any question of foreign 
policy that may be submitted to them. This most 
assuredly is not the case since, in many instances, 
the questions have never arisen till the moment 
when the sudden action of a foreign power forces 
them into being. And even when the questions are 
familiar (for example, shall we abandon Egypt?) 
the people are by no means like-minded in the 
answer they would give. Long discussion, pro- 
tracted perhaps for many years, as in the tragic 
Irish problem, would be necessary before the peo- 
ple could make up their minds as to what they 
wanted. Hence, there is the prospect of indefinite 
delay, the very thing which the situation will not 
tolerate. In domestic politics we do tolerate it, 
though at how great a cost! But in foreign politics 
—that is, of the particular kind I am now consider- 
ing—it would involve the prompt ruin of the state 
as a territorial unit, beset on every side by strains 
and pressures, and subject to the sudden impact of 
hostile designs on the part of other powers. So 
long as the sta‘es maintain their character as fight- 
ing units, which is inherent in their territorial 
organization, and face each other in that char- 
acter, the people can never be masters of the 
situation. 

The delay which all popular discussion involves, 
and which would be especially great and especially 
fatal to the type of questions now covered by 
“ foreign policy,” is due in no small measure to 
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_ the immense size, both in territory and population, 


which the great empires of the world have now at- 
tained. The effect of this has not been sufficiently 
considered. Owing to the almost unimaginable 
number of human beings who are now gathered 
together in a great state, and to the endless di- 
versity of elements of which the population is com- 
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posed, there is room for a multitude of cross cur- 
rents of opinion, whose clash and jostle may go 
on for years or even generations before they can 
settle their accounts and come to a clear issue. In 
these vast communities likemindedness, effective 
likemindedness, becomes exceedingly difficult to at- 
tain in regard to anything whatsoever. This is a 
point which is well worthy of consideration in re- 
gard to domestic politics—though here too it has 
been greatly overlooked. When a democratic com- 
munity has reached a certain size, every further 
increment tends to make it slower in making up its 
mind as to what it really wants, to prolong delay 
in the solution of pressing problems, and therewith 
to increase the loss and suffering which are caused 
while the matters in dispute are held in suspense. 
But this rule or tendency, important as it is in 
domestic affairs, is yet more evident in regard to 
foreign policy. As the fighting units grow bigger 
and bigger they become more and more insuscep- 
tible of democratic control in their mutual rela- 
tions; and this not only because the period of 
delay is extended, but also because the impact of 
these huge masses upon one another is more sudden 
and critical and therefore more exigent in the de- 
mand for swift and decisive action. 


I believe, at least I fervently hope, that the pres- 
ent war will end in the establishment of democracy 
as the only system by which this earth can be gov- 
erned—or, as I should prefer to say organized, 
since democracy, in my mind, is not so much a sys- 
tem of “ government” as a mode of dispensing 
with government. But the certain sequel, or per- 
haps accompaniment, of the triumph of democracy 
will be the breakdown of the present territorial 
system of the world. The two things cannot co- 
exist. With the triumph of democracy the type of 
world dominion represented by a mechanically 
divided map of the world, to say nothing of the 
particular development of world dominion which 
has been the bad dream of Germany, is irrevocably 
doomed. What will take its~place is a question 
which I do not here discuss. I content myself 
with saying that its place will be taken by some- 
thing better. The territorial system has been a 
necessary stage in human development. It has 
served its purpose and left us vast legacies of char- 
acter and wisdom from which the future will be 
built up. Perhaps on the future map of the world 
we shall see not a few great states but a multitude 
of little ones. But as states their nature will be 
very different from those which provide the prob- 
lems of “ foreign policy” as we now know it. 
They will not be fighting units. Nor does their 
multitude necessarily mean that mankind is to be 
dispersed, divided, unorganized. A thousand lit- 
tle states may be more closely united than a dozen 
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big ones, provided their ethos is sound. Many or 
few, we are assuredly justified in hoping that they 
will not present a spectacle of disunion—absurd if 
it were not so tragic—comparable to the present 
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human chaos, which is so aptly disguised by the 
neat colors and clear divisions of the map of the 


world as it hangs on our walls today. 
L. P. Jacks. 


The Control of Meat 


The Food Administration—II 
[ine summer those searching for signs of 


internal trouble in Germany naturally fol- 

lowed the Reichstag crises and newspaper 
editorials, but they looked more curiously than 
elsewhere at the food reports. They discovered 
that the supply of bread grains was sufficient, with 
the new Rumanian crop, and that the potato yield 
was good. But they found also reports of a great 
shortage of feeds, and noted the resulting increase 
in the slaughter of cattle. This slaughter was ac- 
companied by articles in the German press showing 
that it would temporarily add to the meat supply, 
but was withdrawing from the market the dairy 
products, with their high nutritive value and neces- 
sary fats. The observers noted also that breeding 
was necessarily diminished, so that in the end a 
still larger meat and dairy scarcity would be 
created. At the same time they read the tragic 
statistics showing an increase in tuberculosis and 
dysentery, and in the deaths of children, symptoms 
of failing strength in an undernourished people. 
The revelation of this slow progression toward 
famine brought a sense of horror, relieved only 
by the knowledge that hunger is the mother of 
revolutions. 

It is therefore disquieting to find that the Cen- 
tral Powers are not the only nations which have 
been losing their livestock. The German armies 
took from Belgium and France about 1,800,000 
head, and the herds of France a year ago had al- 
ready been decreased through all causes by 16.6 
per cent. France is producing today only one gal- 
lon of milk to every two and a half gallons pro- 
duced before the war. England, too, has been cut- 
ting into her capital stock of food animals, and 
has put some 2,400,000 acres of former grass and 
hay lands into grain-growing. Altogether the cat- 
tle, sheep, and hogs of the Allies, not including the 
United States, have been reduced by over 33,000,- 
000 head since 1914, and the stocks of the world 
by over 115,000,000. It was at once plain to the 


Food Administration that the United States must, 
both during the war and after the conclusion of 
peace, be ready to export a vast surplus of meat 
and dairy products. 

The most sorely needed element of these foods 


is the fat. Since pork furnishes much fat, and 
hogs can be raised more quickly than dairy cattle, 
American hog production was the first point of 
attack. Mr. Hoover was therefore much con- 
cerned to discover that whereas, before 1916, 
eighty-six per cent of our hogs had been slaughtered 
every year, ninety-six per cent were slaughtered in 
the fiscal year of 1916-17, and that the average 
weight had fallen from 219 to 211 pounds. This 
meant that our stock of hogs was being rapidly 
reduced—by last fall it had gone about 5,000,000 
below normal. What was the trouble? Increased 
demand for one thing, of course, but if farmers 
believed this demand would continue, they would 
naturally be expected to increase hog-raising 
rather than reduce it. They were evidently selling 
off their stocks because it paid less to keep them. 
Commissions of hog-raisers, packers and consumers 
were appointed to investigate. They began with 
the cost of production, and found that corn, the 
principal feed for hogs, had been rising in price 
much more rapidly than the price of the hogs them- 
selves. They found that for the ten years ending 
1916 the average price for one hundred pounds 
of hog had equaled the average price for 11.67 
bushels of corn, and that at this ratio hog-raising 
had been carried on with some slight profit. The 
existing ratio was much smaller. 

If hog-raising were to be increased, the farmer 
must be assured a good profit. The establishment 
of a fixed price would be a clumsy, and perhaps 
ineffectual, way of achieving this result. But why 
not give the farmer a profit by promising him a 
price which should vary with the price of corn? 
The commissions so recommended, and the Food 
Administration announced that it would try to se- 
cure for the farmer a price for every hundred 
pounds of hog equal to the average price during 
the raising period for every thirteen bushels of 
corn. Allowing a little for higher costs of labor 
and materials, this would give the farmer con- 
fidence. As a result of this policy, a decided in- 
crease in hogs is already apparent. How is the 
price to be assured? Only by control of the 
packers. The Food Administration has no au- 
thority to fix prices by decree, but it has authority 
to license dealers in foodstuffs, and without such 
a license no dealer can continue in business. The 
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Administration can also play a large part in 
the determination of prices through its control 
of food buying for the Allies, the Belgian Relief 
Commission, the army and the navy. And it has 
a general oversight over prices because it was given 
power to prevent “unreasonable”’ profits. If a 
packer makes too much profit, the Administration 
can tell him either to reduce his prices to con- 
sumers or to increase the prices to producers. 
Otherwise the excess goes into the United States 
Treasury. 

Control of the packers was necessary, of course, 
for many purposes besides the stabilization of pork 
prices. To achieve it and exercise it was a large 
task in diplomacy and administration. A meat 
division was established with headquarters at Chi- 
cago; as its chief was appointed a keen and public- 
spirited liwyer used to the abstruse ways of large 
business and finance, Mr. Joseph P. Cotton. He 
had the licensing, buying, and profit-limiting powers 
of the government at his back, but he was nego- 
tiating with some of the most comprehensive, rich 
and strong corporations in the country. Just be- 
cause their monopoly is so nearly complete, their 
machinery must be utilized and their help secured. 
The government could, at a pinch, refuse licenses 
to Swift and Armour, but this would be a double- 
edged weapon. To coerce the packers by actually 
wielding it would be as damaging as to coerce labor 
at the cost of paralyzing strikes. But Mr. Cotton 
enlisted the codperation of the packers on terms 
not unreasonable to the rest of the nation. 


In order to discourage speculative buying and 
selling and thus stabilize prices, the first necessity 
was to limit profits. After many conferences, a 
plan of limitation was worked out. It was neces- 
sary to recognize two classes of packers, one com- 
prising the hundreds of small ones throughout the 
country who cannot store great stocks, and whose 
manufactured products are not so diversified, and 
the other comprising the five large packers who 
rule the bulk of the meat business and also make 
and distribute quantities of elaborated products 
not used for food, such as soap, leather, glue and 
fertilizer. The first class is permitted to earn an 
annual net profit of 2.5 per cent on their total sales. 


~The second class is subject to this restriction, and 


is further limited to an annual profit on their meat 
business equivalent to nine per cent of the capital 
necessary for that business. This “ meat business ” 
is defined as including all foods, fresh or prepared, 
which are of animal origin, and also operation of 
cars and marketing branches, and all immediate 
by-products of livestock such as hides, wool, fat, 
bones, offal, and tankage, but not the manufactured 
specialty products. The specialty business is being 
investigated separately, but pending a decision 
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profits in it are limited to fifteen per cent on the 
investment. Elaborate regulations and accounting 
are necessary to make sure that the meat profit is 
not diverted to or concealed in the specialty busi- 
ness. The small packers must be protected against 
the manipulation of prices by these means, and, 
furthermore, pork prices must not be adjusted at 
the expense of beef or mutton, or vice versa. Con- 
trol of such matters is among the important duties 
of the Chicago staff. 

What is the Food Administration doing to safe- 
guard the farmer in increasing his herds of cattle 
and sheep? Here no standard like the corn ratio 
can be established, since there is no dominant kind 
of feed, and the animals themselves show a much 
wider variation in use and value. A number of 
activities, however, have been developed. Millers 
manufacturing bran and dealers in coarse grains 
have already been licensed, and now all other man- 
ufacturers and dealers in commercial feeds are to 
be licensed. Thus hoarding and speculation are 
prevented, and prices may be stabilized. To say 
this, however, gives no idea of the complications 
involyed. If milling profits have been reduced 
to the lowest practicable level, to reduce the 
price of flour must increase the price of bran, and 
vice versa. The amount of the grain used in flour 
is also a factor. Striking the right balance here 
is one of the strategic undertakings which knit to- 
gether various divisions of the Food Administra- 
tion, since the milling division must manage the 
millers mainly in the interest of breadstutts, 
whereas the by-product of feed is a vital element 
of the meat division's task. Regulation of trans- 
portation is also necessary. Feeds must be dis- 
tributed according to need, and consumed as near 
as possible to the point of production. Here the 
transportation division of the Food Administration 
steps in. Its emergency action in aiding the Texas 
Food Administration to send existing feeds where 
they were most needed, and shift cattle to new 
ranges, recently saved from starvation in the 
southwest drouth district over 2,000,000 head of 
cattle, enough meat to supply an army of a million 
men a year. 

As for dairy products, the stabilization of prices 
demands a still different group of administrative 
organs. Prices must be high enough to prevent 
farmers from slaughtering their dairy cows, but 
they must not be so high as to draw many farmers 
from the growth of other essentials, or to be un- 
just to the consumer. Within the business itself 
competing demands must be adjusted. The con- 
densed milk industry, expanded enormously to sup- 
ply army commissariats, has been a disturbing fac- 
tor, and prices of canned milk must be balanced 
with the prices for cheese, butter, and milk used 
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by local consumers. Some of these factors are 
international, some national, and some local. They 
are therefore variously controlled by Allied and 
army buying, by licensing, and by local milk com- 
mittees representing the interested factions of each 
community. 

To encourage the increase of meat and dairy 
products and arrange their flow to the consumer 
as well as possible, codperative associations of 
farmers, of distributors and of consumers must 
be formed to a far greater extent than hitherto. In- 
dividual farmers cannot bargain collectively for 
feeds or distribute them intelligently, they cannot 
send their livestock to market or withhold it in 
such a way as to avoid gluts and scarcities. While 
the Food Administration can furnish the impetus 
and confidence necessary for concluding agree- 
ments, government decrees alone cannot accomplish 
the necessary results. Codéperative group action is 
essential. 

The control of meat is, of course, only one of 
the many functions of Mr. Hoover's organization. 
A future article wili explain what has been done 
about wheat and grains. There are also fish, 
canned goods, and perishables of all sorts, each 
business with its separate perplexities demanding 
appropriate action, yet each interwoven with all the 
others. Owing to the inquisition of that odd 
Senatorial triumvirate, Reed, Lodge and Varda- 
man, the public has heard more about sugar than 
anything else, and has had a chance to judge how 
difficult was the task of making inadequate supplies 
go round, at the same time not letting the price 
rise to impossible heights. A discussion of this 
matter will be included in a subsequent article on 
prices. 

Even this superficial account of the Food Ad- 
ministration’s beginning in the control of meat and 
dairy products shows dimly that, while it is trying 
to relieve a temporary distress in specific ways, 
it is weaving a striking economic fabric, whose de- 
sign is centred upon a rich and ultimate unity of 
interest, and reaches out into a slowly revealed and 
intricate pattern of autonomous and _ balanced 
groups. One cannot touch this fabric at any point 
without being led to the centre, and off again into 
its furthest borders. The task of the adminis- 
trator begins with understanding and analysis of 
the needs of the nation as a whole, and then pro- 
ceeds to a disentangling of the interests involved, 
and adjustment of their relations with each other. 
It ends and rests upon the codperative action of 
the various groups. It is a hint of the possible 
liberation of democratic society into its just func- 
tional organization, one in which the final interest 
of each will really be the final interest of all. 

GEORGE SOULE. 
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“And the Earth Was Dry’”’ 


IKE all great ideas it seemed perfectly simple 
when Harrod first disclosed it to his unim- 
portant partner John Prentiss. 

“ Of course we'll get back of it. We've got to,” 
said Harrod, in the sanctity of the director's room. 
“ You’ve been down to Hopeville on pay day. It’s 
the limit. Ordinary days there’s practically no 
trouble. Pay day’s a madhouse. How many men, 
do you think, had to have the company doctor last 
pay day?’ 

“ You don’t expect me to answer, Robert,” Pren- 
tiss replied mildly. “ You're telling me, you’re not 
arguing with me.” 

“ Twenty-five, Prentiss, twenty-five drunken 
swine. \Vhat do you think happened? I'll tell you. 
That doctor never stopped a minute taking stitches, 
sewing on scalps, mending skulls. He was kept on 
the hop all day and night all over the town. I'll 
tell you something more.” ‘The sturdy Harrod 
rapped his fist on the mahogany table, leaning out 
of his armchair. ‘“‘ The doctor’s wife told me a 
Polack came to her shack at two in the morning 
with half his thumb hanging off, bitten off in a 
drunken brawl. What do you think she did, 
Prentiss? She amputated it herself, on her own 
hook, just like a little soldier. She’s got nerve, let 


me tell you. But do you think we want to stand 
for any more of this? Not much. Hopeville is 
going dry!” 


Mr. Harrod produced a gold pen-knife and 
nicked a cigar emphatically. He brushed the tiny 
wedge of tobacco from his plump trouser leg on to 
the bronze carpet. He lit his cigar and got up to 
have a little strut. 

Poor Prentiss looked at him as only a weedy 
Yankee can look at a man whose cheeks are 
rosy with arrogant health. Why the stout Harrod 
who ate and drank as he willed should be pro- 
claiming prohibition, while the man with a Balkan 
digestive apparatus should be a reluctant listener, 
no one could have analyzed. It never would have 
occurred to Prentiss to be so restlessly efficient. But 
Harrod was as simple as chanticleer. He'd made 
up his mind. 

“We'll back Billy Sunday. His advance agent 
will be in town this week,”” Mr. Harrod unfolded. 
“ We'll put the whole industry behind him. Drink 
is a constant source of inefficiency. It's an undeniable 
cause. When do we have accidents? On Mondays, 
regularly. The men come back stupefied from the 
rotgut they’ve been drinking, and it’s simple luck if 
they don’t set fire to the mine. The Hopeville mine 
is perfectly safe. Except for that one big disaster 
we had, it’s one of the safest mines in the country. 
But how can you call any mine safe if the fellows 
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handling dynamite and the men working the cage 
are just as likely as not to have a hangover? We'll 
stop it. We'll make that town so dry that you can’t 
find a beer bottle in it. It took me some time to 
realize the common sense of this situation, but it’s 
as clear as daylight, it’s ridiculously clear. We're 
fools, Prentiss, that we didn’t advocate prohibition 
twenty years ago.” 

“Twenty years ago, Robert,’ Prentiss mur- 
mured, “ you were checking coal at the pit-head. 
You weren’t so damned worried about evolving 
policies for the mineowners twenty years ago.” 

“Well, well, you know what I mean,” Robert 
Harrod rejoined. 

“ Perfectly,” retorted Prentiss. “‘ And I’m with 
you, though all the perfumes of Arabia won't 
cleanse these little hands.” 

That was the first gospel, so to speak, and Har- 
rod was as good as his word. He saw Sunday’s ad- 
vance agent, he rallied the industry, he lunched with 
innumerable Christians and had a few painful but 
necessary political conferences. The prohibitionist 
manager he discovered to be a splendid fellow— 
direct, clean-cut, intelligent, indefatigable. The 
whole great state was won to prohibition after a 
strenuous preparation and a typically “ bitter ” 
campaign. 

And everything went well at Hopeville. At first, 
not unnaturally, there was a good deal of rebellion. 
A few of the Irish miners talked considerably. 
Something in them took kindly to the relief from 
monotony that came with a periodic explosion, and 
they muttered blasphemously about the prohibition- 
ists, and time hung heavy on their hands. A few of 
them pulled out, preceded by the gaunt Scotchman 
who had run the bare “ hotel’ where most of the 
whisky was consumed. These were led by a sullen 
compatriot of their own, a man who was once a fine 
miner but who had proved his own best customer in 
the liquor business and whose contour suggested 
that his body was trying desperately to blow a bulb. 
One miner left for a neighboring state (still wet) 
to purchase a pair of boots. He crawled back on 
foot after a week, minus the new boots, plus a pawn- 
ticket, and most horribly chewed by an unintelligent 
watchdog who had misunderstood his desire to bor- 
row a night’s lodging in the barn. The drinking 
haunts were desolate reminders of bygone enter- 
tainments for weeks after the law took effect, and 
few of the younger men could look forward to tame 
amusement, amusement that had no elysium in it, 
without a twinge of disgust. But on the whole 
Hopeville went dry with surprising simplicity. A 
great many of the miners were neither English, 
Scotch, Cornish, Welsh nor Irish, but Austrians 
and Italians and Poles, and these were not so inured 

to drinking and biting each other as Mr. Harrod 
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might have thought. The mud in Hopeville, it is 
true, was often from nine inches to four feet deep, 
and there were no named streets, and no known 
amusements, and a very slim possibility of distrac- 
tion for the unmarried men. After prohibition, 
however, a far from unpleasant club house was 
founded, with lots of reading material, and a segre- 
gated place for home-made music, and bright lights 
and a fire, and a place to write letters, and a pun- 
gent odor of something like syndicalism in the air. 


That was the beginning. The men did not de- 
tonate on pay-day except in lively conversation. 
There was less diffused blasphemy. It concentrated 
rather particularly on one or two eminent men. 
And when the virtues and defects of these men were 
sufficiently canvassed, the “‘ system” beyond them 
was anaiyzed. Even the delight of the Hunkies in 
dirt, or the meanness of certain bosses, began to 
be less engrossing than the exact place in the ter- 
restrial economy where Harrod and Prentiss 
got off. 

“Well, Robert,” inquired the man of migraine, 
back in the home office, “ how is your precious 
prohibition working? It seems to me the doctor’s 
wife is the sole beneficiary so far.” 

“Working?” the rubicund Harrod responded 
urgently. “I don’t know what we're going to do 
about it. You can’t rely on the men for anything. 
A few years ago, after all, they took their wages 
and went over to Mason and blew it all in, or they 
soaked up enough rum in Hopeville to satisfy them- 
selves, and come back on the job. Now, what do 
they do? They quit for two weeks when they want 
to. They quit for a month at a time. And still 
they have a balance. You can’t deal with such men. 
They’re infernally independent. They’re impudent 
with prosperity. I never saw anything like it. 
We can’t stand it. I don’t know what we're going 
to do.” 

“You're going to back the liquor trade, Robert, 
of course. That’s simple enough.” 

“You may laugh, but it is too late, I tell you, 
the harm’s done. We can’t remedy it. National 
prohibition is right on top of us. I don’t know what 
we'll do.” 

“Sell ’em Bevo. That'll keep them conservative. 
Ever drink it?” 

“Bevo? Conservative? Prentiss, this is seri- 
ous. These men are completely out of hand.” 

“Well, aren’t they more efficient?” 

“Of course they’re more efficient. They’re too 
damnably efficient. They wanted Hopeville drained 
and they’re getting it drained. They'll insist on 
having it paved next. They’ll want hot and cold 
water. They'll want bathtubs. That'll be the end.” 

“The end? Now come, Robert, you've success- 
fully survived a bathtub?” 
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“Tt’s very amusing to you, Prentiss, but you're 
in on this with me. We've forced these working- 
men into prohibition and now they’re sober, they’re 
everlastingly sober. They’re making demands and 
getting away with it. We've got to go on or go 
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under. Wake up, man. I’ve played my cards. 
What can we do?’ 

“What can we do? That is not the point now. 
Now the point is, what'll they do.” 


F. H. 


Responsibility for Railway Chaos 


N a long letter to the New York Times, pub- 
lished January 19th, Mr. George W. Wicker- 
sham says concerning the railroads: 


When the war broke out the railroad transporta- 
tion system of the country was unified, so far as 
existing legislation would permit, by conducting 
its operations under the control of a board of the 
presidents of the principal trunk lines. Their action 
was restricted by the provisions of the anti-trust laws, 
which after the extension of the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 1906 and 1910 
had ceased to have any proper application to railroads 
and should, as to them, have been repealed. Even so, 
the commission might largely have removed opposi- 
tion to the exercise by the carriers of complete and 
effective codperation, which was essential to the suc- 
cessful handling of the great increase in traffic result- 
ing from war conditions. Or, had the administration 
recommended a bill expressly authorizing the opera- 
tion of the railroads under voluntary codperation, it 
assuredly would have been passed. 


Nobody should be in a better position than Mr. 
Wickersham to know that from beginning to end 
this statement is misleading and in large part not 
square with the facts. In making such a state- 
ment he assists in deepening the impression, indus- 
triously cultivated for the last three years, that the 
deficiencies of the railroads are due entirely to a 
mistaken policy of the government, and he takes 
advantage of this impression to make an ill con- 
sidered criticism of the administration. Few peo- 
ple will assert that the administration is above 
criticism; but fair minded people will admit that it 
is not right to base criticism on unsound premises. 

The Times, editorially, and dozens of other pa- 
pers, which are supposed to assist in shaping public 
opinion and to aid in educating the public, further 
the cause which Mr. Wickersham represents in 
this statement. A sample from the Times follows: 


The government, having taken over the railways, 
discovers that it cannot operate them unless it first 
takes away their business. This puts the blame back 
on the government, where it belongs. First, the 
policy of the government, chiefly 2 political policy for 
years, in forbidding railways to make enough money 
to add to their rolling stock and terminal facilities, 
and, second, its unsystematized and blundering use of 
priority orders, have crippled and choked the avenues 
of transportation, thus producing the very conditions 


which the suspension order is intending to cure. Mr. 
Garfield is called to the aid of Mr. McAdoo. 


Whence comes this effort to place all the blame 
for the failure of the railroads on the government 
and the laws? Why is so little attention ever called 
to the shameful instances of railroad wrecking and 
incompetent management which have come to light 
in recent years? And finally why this persistent 
effort to distort the truth with regard to the power 
which the carriers have had voluntarily to combine 
in the use of their physical facilities? 

I hold no brief for the administration nor for 
the ill considered and unwise policy of railroad 
regulation that has been pursued in the past. There 
is not a thoughtful student of railway transporta- 
tion in the country today who has attempted to 
defend the government's policy as a whole. But 
one has a perfect right to object to the brazen 
attempt made by the railroad interests, supported 
by their paid representatives and the majority of 
the public press, to evade their share of the guilt 
and responsibility for the present lamentable con- 
dition of the railroads, to shift the entire blame 
to the law and the government, and then to make 
indecent political capital out of gross misstatements 
of fact. 

Where is the law, Mr. Wickersham, which has 
prevented railroads from coéperating in the use 
of their facilities? If there is such a law, it surely 
has not been enforced. Every day for years one 
could have seen freight trains made up of cars 
from dozens of railroads. Union passenger ter- 
minals are found in several cities in the United 
States, terminals which have been constructed by 
the voluntary coéperation of the carriers. It is 
absurd to say that the carriers have not been per- 
mitted to unite in the use of their freight terminal 
facilities. The New Haven and the Pennsylvania 
have recently constructed a huge improvement in 
New York for the more direct interchange of traf- 
fic, though it has not been used extensively yet for 
freight trains, because, I am told, the roads can 
not agree on the division of earnings. Many cars 
which ought to pass over the Hell Gate bridge are 
being ferried on car floats between Harlem Trans- 
fer and Greenville Piers. 

Why have the railroads not acted voluntarily 
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if no law has been in the way? Merely because 
they will not give up their monopoly control of 
favorable sites. The officers of the New York 
Central announce that they have not improved their 
freight terminal facilities on Manhattan Island for 
forty years. They had a little time to do it be- 
fore the laws of which Mr. Wickersham speaks 
were enacted. As a matter of truth, is any law 
responsible for the fact that the port of New York 
has the most wasteful and inefficient tern ‘nal sys- 
tem in the world, in the midst of topographical 
conditions that would permit the construction of 
a perfectly flexible and efficient terminal? The 
railroads have been urged for years to make cer- 
tain definite improvements. Not only have they 
refused to take advantage of their own opportu- 
nities, but they have actually opposed the efforts 
of others to improve the port of New York. When 
Mr. Irving T. Bush was endeavoring to give the 
port of New York one of the greatest single im- 
provements it ever had, the railroad interests stead- 
fastly opposed him, and he went to court to compel 
the railroads to give him the service which they 
were under legal obligation to give. 

In Pittsburgh, squarely in the centre of one of 
the greatest coal producing areas in the world, 


_there is a coal shortage, because of railway ter- 


minal congestion. Also because of this congestion 
no through freight can be sent through the Pitts- 
burgh gateway. A few years ago the Wabash 
Railroad constructed a line into Pittsburgh. The 
Pennsylvania fought the entrance of the Wabash 
and made its project finally cost so much that the 
Wabash went into the hands of a receiver. The 
two roads together wasted enough money to build 
at Pittsburgh terminal facilities which could now 
handle the trafic at that choked and congested 
centre. Will Mr. Wickersham point out the law 
that would have prevented the Pennsylvania and 
the Wabash from coéperating in the construction 
of a great unified terminal at Pittsburgh? 

In Chicago the murderous duplication of tracks, 
the ‘ Chinese Wall” of railroad property around 
the centre of the city, closing the streets and check- 
ing expansion of the business district, bear witness 


. to the inability of the railroads voluntarily to 


achieve operating unity. Over two thousand tons 
of less-than-carload interchange freight are carted 
through the busiest streets of Chicago every day. 
For twenty-five years various commissions and 


’ civic associations in Chicago have been endeavoring 


to get the railroad companies to agree to some 
plan for a comprehensive solution of the terminal 
problem. A half dozen admirable plans, carefully 
thought out by competent and ‘rilliant engineers, 
have been suggested, and not one has been adopted. 
But no one in Chicago would for a minute endeavor 
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to claim that the law has prevented the solution of 
Chicago’s great terminal problem. 

Perhaps Mr. Wickersham would respond that 
the Sherman Law and the law against pooling pre- 
vent the railroads from making the financial ar- 
rangements necessary to a system of unified opera- 
tion. Did the railroads ever attempt to achieve 
operating unity when there were no such laws? 
Did not the railroads, before the President assumed 
charge of them, accomplish everything they once 
sought to accomplish through pooling? And is 
it not true that the more clever of the railroad man- 
agers have expressed indiflerence, and even opposi- 
tion, to the repeal of these particular measures? 

The railroads have united voluntarily just as 
much as they cared to, and no more. They do 
not even have a system of universal interline 
billing, though both operating and accounting of- 
ficials have for years pointed out the saving which 
such a system would accomplish. Last winter the 
eastern roads would not abide by their own agree- 
ment for the improvement of car service. The 
chairman of the railroads’ own committee reported 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission the names 
of a half dozen eastern roads which persisted in 
“stealing western cars after they had entered 
an agreement designed to prevent the continuation 
of that practice. Mr. Wickersham says “ the com- 
mission might largely have removed opposition to 
the exercise by the carriers of complete and ef- 
fective codperation.” Instead, the western roads 
were obliged to ask the commission to take control 
of car service and to compel the eastern roads to 
give that codperation which they refused volun- 
tarily to give. Mr. Wickersham surely knows this 
to be true, and yet he says that the roads were 
doing as much as they could under the law. 

The roads are suffering from congestion. This 
congestion is not on the main line of tracks; it is 
at the terminals, and for the physical condition of 
the terminals the carriers are themselves to blame. 
They have spent billions of dollars in erecting huge 
passenger stations, bearing inscriptions, and even 
monuments, to the memory of the great railroad 
geniuses to whose inspiration the construction of 
the stations was due—and they have not improved 
their freight terminals, many of them, “ in forty 
years.” And they put the blame for their failure 
all on the government. 

Both the railroads and the government are 
partly responsible for the present congestion, to 
which Mr. Garfield’s fuel order was due. The 
policy of the government has been unwise and 
harmful, the course of the railroads has been selfish 
and detrimental to the public service. However, 
neither the railroads nor the government should 
be compelled to bear all the blame, and both to- 
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gether can not be said to be entirely responsible. 

We are at war; and for some reason the busi- 
ness interests have not yet chosen to realize it. 
Nine-tenths of the business men of the country are 
either preaching “ business as usual” or are urging 
the people to spend freely and extravagantly, be- 
cause they think the circulation of money will win 
the war. The chief reason for the terrible rail- 
road congestion has been the effort to carry on 
the normal traffic of peace, which before the war 
began was overtaxing the railroad facilities, and 
to add to it the tremendous new war traffic without 
increasing the facilities. And it could not, and can 
not be done. 

Until we can realize that we must cut down on 
some lines of production, we shall continue to have 
railroad congestion; and the fuel order is only the 
first of many orders of a similar nature, and even 
worse. We have not made a single attempt to re- 
organize industry on a large scale. When Ger- 
many entered the war the whole industrial system 
of the empire was changed. Even the railroad 
system was completely reorganized, a fact that 
few people seem to know. The dozens of small 
railway systems existing in and operated by the 
separate German states were taken over by the im- 
perial government, and welded together into a 
single great unified system under the control of a 
single administrative authority. Passenger traffic 
was cut ruthlessly, and the production of the un- 
necessary and the less necessary articles of ordinary 
consumption was immediately restricted, or stopped 
altogether. There has scarcely been a piece of 
furniture made in Germany since the war began. 
England tried “ business as usual,” but soon dis- 
covered the mistake. 

What have we done? Our only effort to curb 
the “business as usual”’ doctrine has been con- 
fined to the solitary preaching of a few far-seeing 
and thoughtful men such as Frank Vanderlip. 
They have urged voluntary economy as a means 
of cutting down the production of less essential 
articles. 

How have the newspapers treated the campaign 
for voluntary economy? There is not a newspaper 
in New York which has, on its editorial pages, 
whole-heartedly and earnestly, day after day, sup- 
ported this movement. The Hearst papers, at the 
rate of about one huge editorial a week, have even 
encouraged extravagance and foolish expenditure, 
and they have endeavored to prejudice the public 
against Mr. Vanderlip’s teaching by asserting that 
his doctrine of economy, if followed out, would 
increase the earnings of the banks. In Philadel- 
phia the Public Ledger has editorially advocated 
extravagant expenditure, and it has also encour- 
aged those individuals who have bought Liberty 
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bonds to use the bonds for the purpose of buying 
merchandise. The most elementary intellect can 
realize that a person who buys a bond, and then 
uses it for what otherwise he would have used the 
money, had better never have bought the bond at 
all. An advertisement appearing in the Ledger 
stated that the campaign to encourage economy 
was a part of the German propaganda in this coun- 
try! The advertiser was a jeweler. 

“Business as usual” is having its result in 
choked terminals, car shortages, and coal famines. 
The public press which has openly or tacitly sup- 
ported this infamous and injurious doctrine is as 
much responsible for Garfield’s order as any other 
agency. 

Some may inquire why the administration has 
not compelled the restriction of less necessary busi- 
ness. It certainly should have done so. But sup- 
pose it had. There would have been the same 
wails of anguish that now ascend to heaven when 
all business is temporarily halted. The press has 
wilfully and wantonly taught the people that they 
should deprive themselves of nothing except food; 
it has opposed the restriction of amusement enter- 
prises, it has opposed the curtailment of any 
‘“ business.”” Those who have urged “ business as 
usual”’ are now heaping maledictions on the head 
of Secretary McAdoo, because the railway conges- 
tion has not been relieved. They think that ter- 
minals can be constructed by mere edict, that Mr. 
McAdoo should have a magic wand which he could 
wave and cause the congestion to disappear. 


Until we can go directly to the cause of all our 
troubles, the stupid and senseless production of 
goods which can be dispensed with during the war, 
we shall never be able to end railroad congestion, 
and we shall not be able to do our proper share 
in the war. Until the editors of a few newspapers 
realize this fact and begin to say so, the present 
extravagance and hopeless waste and confusion 
will go on. To advocate openly the curtailment 
of certain lines of production will mean offense 
to certain business interests. Each business man 
will see the desirability of restriction, as long as 
the restriction is applied to some other man’s busi- 
ness, but only to some other man’s. The situation 
calls to mind one of the few stories which Mr. 
Bryan used to tell in his public speeches. “ A man 
entered a clothing store,” said Mr. Bryan, “ osten- 
sibly to purchase a suit. He tried on a coat, and 
while the proprietor’s back was momentarily turned 
he made a dash for the door, and gaining the 
street started to run away with the stolen garment. 
The proprietor rushed out, yelling ‘ Stop, thief,’ 
and took up the chase. A policeman soon joined 
and ordered the fleeing thief to halt. As the thief 
kept on running, the policeman drew his pistol, 
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whereupon the clothing dealer grabbed the officer’s 
arm and said, ‘ Mr. Policeman, if you shoot, for 
God's sake, shoot him in the pants, the coat belongs 
to me.’” 

There is, to my knowledge, only one great retail 
dealer in the United States who has openly advo- 
cated economy and urged the people to lend their 
money to the government instead of buying goods 
with it; Edward T. Filene of Boston, a real patriot. 

War means sacrifice; and “ business must bear 
its share. Some must feel the burden of war more 
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than others; that is inevitable. The soldier in the 
trenches is called upon to make the supreme sac- 
rifice ; the man who does nothing but pay an income 
tax makes some sacrifice. Most of us, as individ- 
uals, make our sacrifices willingly, even gladly. 
However, “ business” in the abstract seems to be 
a sort of fetish, which newspapers worship; and 
by waving this sacred fetish a host of individuals 
are endeavoring to avoid the sacrifices which for 


the sake of the nation must be made. 
T. W. Van Metre. 


February 2, 1918 


The Senate Speaks? 


tain questions of fundamental policy, ques- 
tions which have never been answered, 
questions which it is your duty to answer, 
questions which it is our duty to ask. We have not 
done our duty. We do it now. 
You yourself have pointed our duty out to us. 
You have said to us, through your letter to Senator 
Chamberlain, that our inquiries into the conduct 


M R. PRESIDENT, we address to you cer- 


of the War Department have taken “ indis-: 


pensable officials of the Department constantly 
away from their work and have contributed a great 
deal to such delay and confusion as had inevitably 
arisen.” We should have thought of that. You 
should have been our first witness. 

We are not really interested in the details of the 
work of Mr. Eisenmann of the Committee on Sup- 
plies of the Advisory Commision of the Council of 
National Defense operating as an agent of the 
Finished Product Section of the Purchasing Com- 
mission of the War Industries Board in the locating 
of a plant for the sorting of rags to be worked into 
uniforms to be bought by a major in the Quarter- 
master Corps. Perhaps Mr. Eisenmann should 
have been allowed to go on laboring with his rags 
uninterrupted. 

We are not really interested in rags, or uni- 
forms, in their technical details, except in so far 
as they show us whether or not we have had a com- 
petent set of policies, a competent set of plans, at 
centre of things, at the top of things. You are 
at that centre. You are at that top. 

Under our present system the whole “ admini- 
strative overhead” of the government of the 


United States, spending perhaps fifteen billions 


of dollars in the next fiscal year through a multi- 
tude of separated departments, is you and your 
handful of personal secretaries and clerks in the 
White House. Outside the White House, in the 


whole of the rest of Washington, there is no official 
who is not busy all day long at rags or trench- 


knives or ships or railway-trains or three-inch guns 
or meatless days or something else detailed and 
technical. You have no board of directors. You 
have only heads of departments. You are our 
board of directors. And you are our “ administra- 
tive overhead.” You are both of these things, all 
by yourself. And therefore you are our one pos- 
sible source of authentic information on funda- 
mental policy. We should have summoned you 
first. 

But we could not summon you. The Prime 
Minister of the British empire must not only stand 
up and answer questions in the House of Commons 
but now, in practice, he must stand up before bodies 
of delegates from trade-unions of miners and lace- 
makers and dockers and he must answer, man to 
man, the questions they put to him from the floor 
with regard to the intentions of the British empire 
in Mesopotamia. We hope we have as much 
curiosity with regard to the affairs of our country 
and as much manhood as the laborers of Britain. 
But we could not summon you. Under our 
system we could not summon you to be cross- 
questioned and heckled. We therefore send you 
this letter. 

Every question in it goes to policy, to administra- 
tive policy, to the facts on which alone a successful 
administrative policy can be based. We ask you: 

Have you ever seen a statement of the ships, of 
the tonnage of the ships, available to us for the 
transport of men and of goods to Europe in Janu- 
ary, February, March, April, May, and so on, in 
the year 1918? 

We apologize for the simplicity of this question. 
We apologize for the simplicity of all our ques- 
tions. But have you ever seen any such statement? 

We hasten to tell you that we do not mean the 
ordinary tables of guesses. We are familiar with 
them. They include a large number of ships now 
in our trade to South America and to the ‘Orient 
and to other places. But they do not show how 
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many of those ships will be transferred to the trade 
across the Atlantic, or when. And they include a 


. large number of ships which various press-agents 


say will be built in various months of 1918. But 
we know that many of those ships cannot possibly 
be built in those months. A certain ship has been 
press-agented for launching in February, when we 
know that the water in front of it, into which it 
would have to be launched, would barely float a 
barge. We do not ask for such tables. What 
we ask is this: 

Have you ever seen a statement which says that 
we now have such and such ships in the trade across 
the Atlantic and that such and such other ships 
will actually get transferred to the trade across the 
Atlantic at certain specified dates and that such 
and such new ships will actually, within reason, get 
built at certain specified dates and that therefore 
in this month and in the next month and in the 
month after next we shall have such and such a 
tonnage of this sort of ship and such and such a ton- 
nage of that sort of ship, named, classified and 
totalled? Have you ever seen such a statement? 
It is the first thing an “ administrative overhead ” 
for the United States in this war must know. 

Next: 

Have you ever seen a statement showing the 
number of men and the amount of goods our rail- 
ways can carry from our camps and our factories 
to our seaboard in January, February, March, 
April, May, and so on, in the year 1918? 

This statement must show our traffic lanes from 
inland to seaboard and it must show our ports. 
Port by port, traffic lane by traffic lane, month by 
month, it must show, roughly, simply, the quantity 
of war transportation our railways are scheduled 
to deliver. Have you ever seen any such 
statement? 

We goon. We go on to men and supplies. 

Have you ever seen a statement of the number 
of men, infantry men, artillery men, sanitation 
men, aviation men, engineers, scheduled to start 
from their camps to seaboard and to France in 
January, February, March, April, May, June? 

And have you ever seen a statement of the quan- 
tity of supplies which each purchasing bureau of 
the War Department is scheduled to put on railway 
trains and on ships for each sort of soldier in our 
army in January, February, March, April, May, 
June? 

We again apologize for talking about things so 
simple. But it is precisely the simple things that 
do not seem to have been done. Only a certain 
total quantity of supplies can be transported. Only 
a certain total quantity of transportation, land and 
sea, month by month, can exist. Have you ever 
seen a statement showing just what proportion of 
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that total quantity of transportation, for January, 
for February, for March, for April, for May, for 
June, has been allotted to supplies purchased by 
the Quartermaster Corps, to supplies purchased by 
the Medical Service, to supplies purchased by the 
Red Cross, to supplies purchased by the Ordnance 
Department, to supplies purchased by the En- 
gineers’ Department, to supplies purchased by the 
Aircraft Board? 

You are, you insist on being, the sole “ admini- 
strative overhead” of the Secretary of War, of 
the Director of Railways and of the Chairman of 
the Shipping Board. Do you know that any exist- 
ing statement of proposed shipments by the War 
Department is in harmony with any existing state- 
ment of available land transportation and with any 
existing statement of available sea transportation 
in any month of the first six months of this year, 
or of the first four months, or of the first two 
months? Do you know it of your own knowledge, 
with your own eyes? Will you assure us? 

We speak of those statements as existing state- 
ments. Many men have tried to get them. Men 
high in your own administration have tried to get 
them. Members of your Advisory Commission 
of your Council of National Defense have tried to 
get them. They have not succeeded. They are not 
sure, Mr. President, that any such statements exist. 
They are not sure that any statements of funda- 
mental fact, any formulations of fundamental 
administrative policy, have ever been prepared. 
They are not sure that the United States has a plan. 

And we are not sure. And we must be sure. 
It is our duty to be sure. We do not ask you to 
show us the plan. We do not ask you to give us 
the figures in the plan. We only ask you: is there 
a plan? Is there a plan in the sense we have men- 
tioned? That sense is the only sense in which a 
plan deserving to be called a plan can exist. Does 
it exist ? 

If it does, we must ask you one final question. 

If you have a plan, why is it not followed? 
Why has each purchasing bureau put its purchases 
into railway cars and into ships without regard 
whatsoever to any existing proportional allotment 
of transportation? Why have those purchases 
accumulated into a greater quantity of goods than 
our railways and our ships can carry? Why do 
we face not only the actuality of workless Mondays 
but the possibility, next month, of a general shut- 
down of certain basic industries which have been 
over-purchased and over-produced and _ over- 
stocked? Why have we come to a state of indus- 
trial infantile paralysis which no other country 
in this way has experienced? 

There are only two possible explanations. One 
is that we have had no plan. The other is that 
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whatever plan we may have had has not been en- 
forced. In either case it is the “ administrative 
overhead” that must answer. We abandon de- 
tails. We abandon subordinates. We charge you 
to answer. 

Mr. President, much is said about “ holding up 
the hands ” of the President. 

Aaron and Hur held up the hands of Moses. 
They were the first recorded holders up of hands. 
They held up the hands of Moses, but they did 
not hold them up by saying they were up. They 
held them up by holding them up. For the hands 
of Moses were heavy. They were heavy with 
many lebors. And Jethro said to him: 

“What is this that thou doest to the people? 
Why sittest thou thyself alone? Thou wilt surely 
wear away, both thou and this people that is with 
thee: for this thing is too heavy for thee; thou art 
not able to perform it by thyself alone.” 

And so his hands were heavy. He insisted on 
being the whole legislative overhead as well as the 
whole administrative overhead of Israel. He in- 
sisted till there came a war. And his hands were 
so heavy that he let them down. And when he 
let them down, Amalek prevailed. And doubtless 
many of the children of Israel stood afar off, help- 
ing by applauding. But Aaron and Hur went up 
to the hill where Moses sat, and they took a stone, 
and put it under him, and stayed up his hands, the 
one on the one side and the other on the other, 
and Amalek was discomfited with the edge of the 


sword. 

Aaron and Hur were not lip-service loyalists and 
lackeys. ‘They have been traduced. Aaron and 
Hur were the first historic Special War Cabinet. 

Mr. President, you have rejected the idea of a 
Special War Cabinet. Very well. There cannot 
be a Special War Cabinet till you want it. You 
do not want it. After all, on that point, you must 
decide. But, Mr. President, in some other way 
we will hold up your hands whether you want us to 
er not. There was none greater than Moses in his 
time. There is none greater than you in this time. 
Yet Moses needed counsel from Jethro. And you 
need counsel from us. 

You have determined to continue to be the whole 
planning and directing department of a nation 
of one hundred million people. Very well. But, 
then, be it!. Expand your little handful of per- 
sonal secretaries and clerks into a real “ administra- 
Create a real top, 
a real centre, operative, for the making of plans 
and for the enforcing of those plans upon your 
multitude of other departments of detail and of 
technique. We do not want to prescribe to you 
any precise method of plan-making and of plan-en- 
forcing which may be personally distasteful to you. 
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But it is our duty to insist that there shall be a 
method. It is duty to insist that plan-making and 
plan-enforcing shall be done. Is it being done? 

It is our duty, our bounden duty, under our oath 
of office, to ask you that question. We charge you 
to answer it. It is not our duty to administer the 
United States. It is absolutely our duty to satisfy 
ourselves that the United States is being ad- 
ministered. It is absolutely our duty to see to it 
that we and all our whole people go forward in 
light and certainty and not in darkness and ap- 
proaching panic. 

Have you ever seen any of those statements we 
mentioned? Have you ever acted on them? Do 
they exist? Will they exist? Will they be en- 
forced?’ Let the White House be our sole centre 
and our sole top. In the White House and from 
the White House, will there be the machinery 
for the formulating of a plan and will there be the 
machinery for the execution of that plan? 

We ask within our oath. Answer on yours. 

WILiiAM Harp. 


Our War-Housing Muddle 


UMOR has it that now at last the nation is 
to take energetic steps toward the solution 
of the problem of war housing. And if rumor 
speaks true, we might safely turn our backs upon 
the past, with its record of confusion and non- 
performance. But down to the present writing no 
official proof is at hand that adequate action has 
been determined upon. There is no evidence that 
the defects of past policy have been acknowledged 
and eradicated by those who are responsible for 
placing our war industries on a basis of maximum 
efficiency. It is therefore still worth while to 
indicate what these defects are. For the average 
citizen knows them only by their fruits—produc- 
tion checked by want of laborers, who cannot work 
unless they can find shelter, and checked still fur- 
ther by the shockingly excessive labor turnover, 
running as high as a thousand per cent in certain 
shipbuilding plants. Everyone knows that the 
laborer who drifts into an industrial plant and 
remains barely long enough to get well into har- 
ness, contributes little to net industrial output. Yet 
how long can laborers be expected to remain if 
they are lodged in miserable bunk houses or must 
make long daily journeys to their work over con- 
gested car lines? 

At the bottom of our failure to grasp the neces- 
sity for action we find our prevailing national 
optimism that assumes that if sufficiently satisfac. 
tory wages are offered the required man power 
will be at hand. As a fact this position is not 
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tenable even in time of peace. Anything like an in- 
dustrial boom brings out the weaknesses of our sys- 
tem of industrial housing. We encounter the same 
phenomenon of a harassed and discontented work- 
ing population, with an intolerable rate of labor 
turnover. But our memories are short, and in the 
succeeding periods of slack business we become 
oblivious to the experience of workers packed to- 
gether in insanitary shacks or vainly spying out 
the whole territory within range of employment for 
possible shelters. Our war time problem appears 
from the distance as merely a matter of temporary 
misadjustment, and we fail to realize how ill we 
can afford such misadjustments now. This lack of 
imagination is not exclusively characteristic of the 
private citizen. Even so highly placed and intelli- 
gent an official as Mr. Gifford of the Advisory 
Council was capable of issuing a statement on Octo- 
ber oth, deprecating overemphasis upon the hous- 
ing question and giving the comforting assurance 
that “ many communities and individual industries 
are now taking care of their own housing require- 
ments.” We may imagine Mr. Gifford’s surprise 
over the resolution adopted December 14th by the 
board of directors of the chambers of commerce 
of the United States to the effect that the provision 
of war housing was at that moment the most neces- 
sary step toward the winning of the war. 

But if we were ever uneasy about the housing 
situation, had we not committees of various sorts 
looking after it? To be sure; we had a superfluity 
of them. Late in the summer a Section on Hous- 
ing of the Labor Committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense was created. This Section at a 
joint meeting with the American Federation of 
Labor on September 13th, presented a funda- 
mentally sound program of war housing, prepared 
by Mr. Charles H. Whitaker, editor of the Jour- 
nal of the American Institute of Architects. A 
committee was appointed to lay the matter before 
the President. So far as can be learned, nothing 
came of this move. But a report of the Section 
on Housing was presented to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, which instituted hearings appar- 
ently to verify the facts that had been carefully 
compiled by the Section. After further delay, 
Mr. Otto M. Ejidlitz was made chairman of a 
special committee, whose apparent function was to 
check up once more the same set of data. Mr. 
Eidlitz reported directly to the President, some ten 
weeks ago, urging immediate action. 


In the meantime the Emergency Construction 
Department of the Council of National Defense 
had taken a hand in the matter, and manifested a 
great activity that appears to have awakened the 
Shipping Board to the seriousness of the situation. 
For some time the Shipping Board had been 
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equipped with a housing committee covering the 
same ground the various other committees men- 
tioned were supposed to be tilling. While in the 
midst of its labors this committe learned from the 
newspapers that Mr. Hurley had called on a Mr. 
Flannery of Pittsburgh to take charge of the 
housing difficulties of the Shipping Board. As a 
final stage in this evolution—if we may thus 
charitably describe the process—all housing mat- 
ters have been placed in the charge of the Advisory 
Council of Labor of which Mr. John Lind is chair- 
man and Dr. L. C. Marshall is secretary. It is an 
able body, but it has other important duties to 
perform. 

If the various committees that have busied 
themselves with the housing problem had been able 
to grasp the fundamental issues involved, we might 
assume that their activities would afford a basis for 
the work of the future. But to a great extent these 
committees have wasted their time in revolving 
plans that never stood any chance of working. In- 
stead of making sociological surveys to determine 
what kind of housing the workers required, and to 
set specifications upon which town planners 
and architects could work, they conducted elaborate 
inquiries into wage schedules, to determine how 
much of the cost could be saddled upon labor. In 
their proposals for housing legislation, they re- 
vealed the fact that they were preoccupied with 
such peace-time considerations as interest, divi- 
dends, profits and the like, instead of the one 
relevant consideration of bringing the nation’s in- 
dustrial power to bear upon the winning of the 
war. Thus according to one proposal, the financial 
obligation was to be divided equally between the 
war-industry corporations and the government, ex- 
cept that the government was to hold the prior 
claim. By this plan any probable loss from depre- 
ciation after the war would fall upon the corpora- 
tions. Naturally the corporations rejected the plan. 
Next came an amendment by which the govern- 
ment would meet eighty per cent of the cost. This 
appeared acceptable to the corporations until Mr. 
Sullivan of the Council of Defense, speaking for 
labor, declared his opposition to the plan if it in- 
volved purchase of the houses by the workers and 
their consequent assumption of any war loss that 
might follow. This was precisely what the plan 
did involve. It was finally proposed that the gov- 
ernment bear all the costs and that the corporations 
undertake the actual work of construction. 

It ought to be obvious to anyone that the finan- 
cial burdens of a war-housing plan would be greatly 
increased if the land were to be acquired parcel by 
parcel through negotiations with private land 
owners. The national emergency ought not to 
serve the purposes of speculators in unearned incre- 
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ment. England has shown how the rise in land 
values can be diverted to the benefit of the com- 
munity. Not one of these housing communities has 
manifested the slightest interest in this phase of the 
question. Indeed, one of the most distinguished 
of our official housing advisers has indicated to the 
writer a determined opposition to such a thwarting 
of private expectations as would be entailed in the 
retention by the community of the community 
created increment of values. The same dis- 
tinguished authority has also expressed grave con- 
cern lest the standards of governmental housing 
be set so high as to prejudice the interests of private 
tenement property holders after the war. Is more 
evidence needed to prove that our war housing com- 
mittees are not pervaded by the spirit of statesmen 
to whom all considerations beyond efficiency for 
war are of minor import? 

What the war housing committees have accom- 
plished is chiefly their own education in the ele- 
ments of the problem. They have begun to learn 
that neither general business ability nor experience 
in commercial contracting, architecture or town 
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planning can furnish satisfactory qualifications for 
the task. This is something we shall all have to 
learn before we have won the war. We shall have 
to learn that the first consideration of all is the 
national need for such housing as will take care of 
all the workers our war industries can use and 
keep them contented and efficient. At the head of 
our housing service, therefore, we need, not a man 
with the technical experience of the businesses and 
professions connected with building, but a man 
capable of organizing the social and industrial data 
by. which the need for housing may be measured. 
Such a man as Mr. Henry Bruére, for example, 
would be excellently qualified for the task. With 
the work to be done determined, it would become 
practicable to mobilize professional and business 
talent for its execution. We lack none of the ele- 
ments out of which to build a splendid system of 
housing that would help us to win the war and to 
ease up the difficulties of reconstruction. We have 
only to put these elements together under a man 
with the insight of industrial statecraft. 
RoBertT ANDERSON Pope. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Draft and the Working Girl 


IR: J. G.’s complaint in her letter on The Draft and 
the Working Girl in your January 19th number is 
built upon a misstatement of facts. The rules do not pro- 
vide that if a girl has ever been a working girl she must 
continue to be one all her life, nor that if she has had the 
misfortune to be born into a poor family so that she has 
had to support herself that her husband is put into Class II, 
nor if she has been fortunate enough to be born into a 
well-to-do family that her husband is put into Class IV. 

It does not follow that if her family were well-to-do and 
her husband taken, she would “ continue to have an easy 
time,” if founded upon the proposition that when her par- 
ents die she will get half of their money, because when her 
parents die they may have no money, and even if they have, 
she cannot get a cent of it unless her parents give it to her, 
or one or the other fails to make a will. 

The rules provide that the actual or possible earnings of 
a wife are not to be taken into account when the husband’s 
claim for deferred classification on the ground of depend- 
ency is being considered, except in a single case where the 
wife by reason of her skill in some special class of work, 
which she is physically able to perform and in which she is 
employed or in which there is an immediate opening for her, 
is enabled to support herself decently and without suffering 
or hardship, and this exception is limited by the rules to a 


‘ married woman without children. This is a special case 


to cover what may be called an ability to perform and re- 
ceive pay for some highly skilled service. It does not apply 
to the ordinary “ working girl’s” employment, and the 
cases which come under this exception are comparatively 
few, in fact I do not recall a single instance in my district. 

There is no question of money involved. Whether the 
girl has rich parents or poor parents, assuming in both cases 


that she has no independent income of her own, a husband 
is put into Class IV, if his wife is dependent upon him. If 
either of the wives is able, by possessing special skill in a 
special class of employment to support herself if her hus- 
band is taken from her and has no children, he will go into 
Class II, thereby being required to serve the government 
sooner than if she were actually dependent on him. Why 
sheuldn’t he? 
W. M. Ricuarpson. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Ice or Nerves? 


IR: I was very much impressed by C. Leroy 
Baldridge’s experience “In France.” I have thought 
about it a great deal and a few days ago in a company of 
women I repeated it. When I finished there was a dead 
silence and their oh’s and ah’s were audible. In less than 
fifteen minutes I heard a woman say—“ Well, this year we 
have ‘something doing’ in this dull old town every day. 
The war is bad but it’s nice to have somewhere to go besides 
the movies.” The remark seemed so cold, so careless. But 
I knew the woman well and understood her. She was an 
ardent Red Cross worker, a devoted mother and a patriotic 
woman. But she has a peculiar nervous temperament; she 
must always be shocked into a realization of facts. I am 
wondering if the girl Mr. Baldridge spoke of is not one of 
the same kind. We have so many in America. They seem 
to be covered with a thick coat of something. Our English 
friend, G. Lowes Dickinson, speaks of it as ice—‘* Ameri- 
can women are as hard as they are brilliant; their glitter 
is the glitter of ice.” I should not call it ice; I should call 
it “ nerves "—a wall built around them for fear their true 
emotions might escape. It is a thin covering and when it is 
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broken by a shock, we see the thoughtful, sane, deep-souled 
American woman. 

The shock is coming soon—-when Pershing takes our 
men into the trenches and thousands of them never write 
home again. The shock will break the wall of “ nerves’ 
and will reveal in many cases the hysterical American 
woman, selfish, hardened and embittered by her own loss. 
We must expect it, for the American women are far from 
the trenches. 

But after the first shock is over, our women will be 
like the French woman, who, because she was so capable, 
was at the head of a hospital. One day her husband was 
brought in, dead. The next day she went several miles to 
spend the last hours with her son, dying of wounds. The 
third day she was back at her post. Only her eyes told the 
story. The girl in France has probably had her shock by 
this time. Lucy D. J. FRANK in. 

Waterville, Maine. 


A Referendum in Alsace-Lorraine 


IR: Not in captious criticism, but in a real desire to 

get light on a great problem I want to ask a few ques- 
tions of those who are perennially talking of settling the 
Alsace-Lorraine issue by some kind of a referendum. How 
are they going to proceed about it? This is an intensely 
practical matter, not to be disposed of by benevolent 
theorizing. 

1. Under whose actual control will the provinces be 
when the vote is taken,—and during the preliminary ele>- 
toral campaign,—French, German or neutral? Obviously 
this is an intensely vital matter. 

2. If neutral, where is there a neutral power with 
stamina sufficient to secure justice and to take on itself the 
inevitable wrath of whichever great nat'onm sees its hopes 
blighted? Will Spain suffice? Or “neutral” Sweden? 
Or intimidated Holland or Switzerland? 

3. Who may vote? The tens and even hundreds of 
thousands of Alsatian exiles and their sons who quitted 
their native soil for France that they might not have to 
learn the goose-step of Prussian slavery? Or the German 
colonies who were thrust into their deserted villages after 
the deed of spoliation? f 

4. What guarantees can be securedethat the same dark 
means of corruption and illicit propaganda which we have 
felt in this country, and which have accomplished their 
perfect work in Russia, should not be used by Teutonism 
to warp the real will of the majority in Alsace-Lorraine, 
even if there was no open intimidation? Would France 
ever accept peaceably the adverse results of an election con- 
cerning whose preliminaries and fairness there was the 
slightest doubt ? 

5. What real guarantees can be given for the personal 
and economic comfort and even the ordinary safety of pro- 
French agitators and voters’ in the provinces if the land 
should finally remain German? Or, for that matter, for 
pro-Germans if the country should become French? Yet 
obviously before the referendum there should be the freest 
kind of discussion and expression of opinion that the Alsa- 
tians may understand the whole case. 

6. If the provinces should be awarded to either France 
or Germany by a very close vote, as might well happen, 
would not the referendum and its results become the basis 
for new charges and counter-charges that would spell 
hatred and trouble for the future? 

These are concrete and unescapable questions, and they 
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must be answered very specifically before an American can 
talk about a referendum in Alsace, and avoid the charge 
of supporting a patched-up truce that would probably per- 
petuate in some form “ the wrong which has un- 
settled the peace of the world for nearly fifty years.” 
W1LLIAM Srearns Davis. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Mr. Belloc Didn’t Write It 


EAR SIR: I notice in your issue of December 1st, 

which has just reached me, upon the second column of 
page 106, a citation from the New Witness upon the :e- 
cent elections in New York. You imply that the errors in 
this paragraph, which you quote, are due to my ignorance; 
for you imply that I am their author. 

I did not write that paragraph, nor could I have com- 
mitted those errors. Meanwhile I notice that you are care- 
ful never to quote or even to allude to my exposure of your 
insincerity in the matter of the war, of the motives of 
that insincerity, and of the financial interests from which 
those motives spring; though I have, | am glad to say, 
instructed our public frequently upon the matter, over my 
own signature, and in no ambiguous terms. 

Your falsehood will, by the time you receive this, have 
had over two months start; but a sentiment of honor, 
which will perhaps seem strange to you, forbids my let- 
ting it pass unanswered. 

Very faithfully yours, 
H. Bsroc. 
Kings Land, Shipley, Horsham. 


Well, We’ll Publish |: 


IR: The New Republic is mot alone in its strictures on 

the shortcomings of the censorship. As it is now con- 
ducted it is really more of a queer proposition than people 
realize. While there is a very strict ban on the most inno- 
cent and harmless bits of news from France, there is no ban 
at all on the one piece of information which the Germans 
would most like to know; and of which their General Staff 
can make the greatest use. I am referring to the number of 
men we have in France, and how they are proportioned in 
the different branches of the service, infantry, artillery, engi- 
neers, etc. Not only is there no censorship on this, but quite 
the opposite. Pershing himself takes pains to give this in- 
formation to the Germans at regular intervals, although he 
does not realize it. 

This may sound like the ravings of a lunatic, but let me 
give you the facts. Pershing publishes every week the num- 
ber of men who have died in France from natural causes, to- 
gether with their names, branch of service and disease from 
which they died. Now there exists such a thing as vital 
statistics and mortality tables, which tell us that on the 
average only so many men out of every thousand of military 
age will die during the year. With Pershing’s reports be- 
fore him and a mortality table almost anyone could figure 
out roughly how many men we have in France, and how 
many in each branch of the service. These reports have 
now extended over a sufficient length of time, and the 
number of our expeditionary force has become so large 
as to make the actual number of deaths approximate closely 
to the theoretical average. An expert in vital statistics, or 
a life insurance actuary, has now sufficient data te calculate 
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the size and composition Of out é¢xpéditionary force with 
sufficient accuracy for the needs of the German General 
Staff. It may be objected that conditions in France are so 
different as to affect the mortality average. Well, who is 
in a better position to estimate the exact value of this dis- 
turbing factor than the Germans, who have had millions 
of men under training under conditions identical to ours? 
The results arrived at in the above manner can be further 
checked up by the mortality from the different diseases, such 
as pneumonia, tuberculosis, that an average relationship be- 
tween the mortality from these causes, and the number of 
men can be established. Of course the periodical reports 
will enable one to keep right up to date, and to estimate 
how many men arrive from time to time. This gives a 
further check on the totals. 

I desire that you publish this communication for two 
reasons: first, that the attention of the censorship may be 
called to this important leak for the purpose of stopping it; 
second, that the attention of the public may be called to 
the stupidities of the censorship as an example of the short- 
sightedness which animates some of our Washington 
bureaus. 
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N. P. Levin. 
Detroit, Michigan. 


It Ought to Be Tsar 


IR: I notice that in referring to the Russian emperors 
you use the spelling “ Czar.” Do you think that at 
your age it is right? 

“Tsar” corresponds to the Russian spelling. The 
Princes of Moscow, in the Middle Ages, claimed the title 
of “ Tsesar” (Caesar) as inheritors by marriage of the 
empire of Byzance. This became shortened into the form 
of “Tsar.” Travelers coming back from Russia tried 
to represent the unfamiliar Slavic letters by resorting to 
a combination of consonants which existed in Polish. But 
the “cz” of the Polish represents in Slavic an entirely dif- 
ferent letter. It corresponds exactly to the English “ ch.” 
As we are planning closer relations with Russia hereafter 
it might be well to correct even this little indication of 
ignorance. Many well informed publications (as, for ex- 
ample, the New Europe and the Manchester Guardian) 
have already made the change. 

E. K. Rryno ps. 

Washington, D. C. 


Mending and Cooking Corps 


IR: Hugh Britling, writing to his father from camp, 
describes the small discomforts of camp-life, the rag- 
ged socks and bad food, cooked by men of no previous 
knowledge or experience of cooking, raw recruits detailed 
for that branch of the work of camp. He tells of the waste 
of good food material, and of the pitiful waste of the 
strength and efficiency of men in consequence. 
Men who have studied cooking and made it a profes- 
sion are not available in camp or near the seat of war. 


- They are to be associated with expensive gourmandizing 


in famous cafés of great cities. Hugh Britling does not 
mention them. But he suggests—naively—that all 
women know how to cook and darn and mend and keep 
a man in a state of cleanliness and comfort. 

Already in emergency-camps khaki-clad women have 
placed themselves in training for a possible demand, a 
training which includes cooking for camp and _ hospital 
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with preparation for Red Cross activities; and women 
scientifically trained in dietetics are giving instruction in 
the rudiments of cooking to squads of men from the can- 
tonments. But what of the possibility of well organized 
corps of these khaki-clad women, responsible, determined, 
women, under military discipline, each one equipped with 
the tools of her Mending Corps, or her Cooking Corps? 
Auxiliary to the Red Cross these corps might be and per- 
haps under its management, with tested health and strength 
the first qualification as in the case of the Red Cross nurse. 

These auxiliaries must be led by men and women of 
acknowledged moral, economic, and religious standing, re- 
ligious in the implication of the highest interpretation of 
opportunity; the heads of women’s colleges, perhaps, which 
would under such a regime be as empty of students, with 
our country in war, as are our universities of men. 

Under such a regime, wives might enlist with their hus- 
bands. And the children? Well, in the case of the very 
rich and the very poor the care of the children might re- 
main where it is, in the hands of others. And in case of 
the mass of women, between these two extremes of care- 
free motherhood, individual women might be trusted to 
decide the question of responsibility to family and state; 
or, as in the case of men, the state might decide by draft. 
One imagines little communities of children in charge of 
older women, not the aged, with older children acting as 
assistants and receiving their own training. 

Why should women not join the army? Not as Ama- 
zons with swords and rifles, but armed with needle-book 
and thimble; and with a working knowledge of the laws 
which govern human nutrition and human efficiency. And 
while the Red Cross nurse ministers to the wounded, let 
it be the task of these, her sisters in courage, competence 
and high purpose, to defend the men who fight from dan- 
gers more insidious and more universal that those of flying 


bullet and shell. 
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ALice McCray WALTHER. 
Berkeley, California. 


The Licensed Vote 


IR: Asa democracy, the United States has a high ideal 

of equal voting rights for its citizens; but this ideal, up 
to the present time, has not been limited by sane require- 
ments. Now that the barrier of sex is about to be removed, 
and the number of voters doubled, it would seem that 
specified qualifications, other than that of naturalization, 
should be necessary to voters. It is a privilege to have a 
share in the making of our country’s laws, a privilege for 
which each and every citizen should be willing to fit him- 
self or herself. 

Although the “ Intelligent Voter ” has long been the cry 
of those who desire the highest form of democratic rule, no 
practical, definite method of determining intelligence has 
been advanced. 

Our system of licensing automobile drivers could be ap- 
plied here to good advantage. Voters’ License Stations 
could be apportioned throughout the country. These sta- 
tions would be open one or more days a month. Here the 
prospective voter would be obliged to pass a written ex- 
amination, after which a license card would be awarded, 
which would be signed by the voter. On election day each 
voter would present the license at the polls and prove signa- 
ture before casting vote. 

Juuia Bupp SHAFER. 

Summit, New Jersey. 
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At the Capitol ‘ 
The President and Congress 


FTER the events of the past two weeks, what sort 
of support can the President be sure of in Con- 
gress? A roll-call vote in the open house naturally meas- 
ures the minimum opposition. The best opportunities for 
obstruction come in the committee room and in conference. 
And it would be a mistake not to recognize that a gap has 
been opened between the administration and more mem- 
bers of Congress than an open roll-call shows. How many 
more? 

First, among the Republicans. Until the present piling 
up of “ situations ”"—the Garfield coal order and the Cham- 
berlain speech and the President’s reply—the Republicans 
in Congress have made no attempt to furnish an alter- 
native program for the management of the war. During 
the first nine months of war they had only two issues. One 
was the creation of a joint roving Congressional organ 
to be known as the “ Committee on Expenditures.” No 
possible good could have come of such an agency, and be- 
fore long so many Republicans appreciated the fact that 
they let the plan drop without making much of a fight. 
The other Republican issue was a stout conviction that 
there must be no really painful taxation of wealth. Upon 
this point they were quite determined. But so were the 
Democrats. And this second issue evaporated because 
there was little disagreement about it. For the first time 
in perhaps fifty years a tax measure bore the signature of 
the entire membership of the conference committee. Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike. Anyone seeking evidence of 
Republican partisanship in Congress, during the first nine 
months of the war, must be content with isolated attacks 
on offending executives, attacks in which individual Demo- 
crats were not a bit less vehement than individual Repub- 
licans. 

This avoidance of partisanship arose from no particular 
virtue in the average Republican. There were many times 
when an intelligent opposition would have been a useful 
thing—such times, for instance, as when the drastic amend- 
ment for newspaper suppression was tacked onto an utterly 
irrelevant bill—with not a word of opposition from the 
organized Republicans. The Republicans in Congress re- 
frained from intelligent opposition because they were in- 
capable of it. Then, after nine months, came the flood 
of Republican resolutions for investigations into the con- 
duct of the war. 

The administration was right in attributing all these in- 
vestigations to partisan motives. But it did not admit 
that honest partisan motives are as healthy for a government 
as they are for a bank. Unhappily it was the Sugar and 
Coal investigation that first got off to a flying start. And 
the goal of this investigation did not seem to be an honest 
and impersonal partisanship, but a petty and revengeful 
partisanship. No doubt this helped the administration to 
form an early opinion that it was not being investigated, 
but persecuted. And no doubt, too, this opinion was en- 
couraged by the judicial attitude assumed by Congressional 
investigators generally, all appearing contentedly indifferent 
to the fact that they themselves were, when you look back 
more than nine months, responsible for not supplying the 
foundation for an expansible war organization. Neverthe- 
less, to lump together all Republicans as hostile personal 
critics was to effect an opposition, a more nearly unified 
opposition, than the President has had in Congress since 
we went into the war; and it is an opposition that now 
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believes it has reason to be hostile and personal in its crit- 
icism. 

As for the Democrats: The bulk of the party in Con- 
gress takes the war easily. It will support the President 
as practically everything except a suffragist. A crisis comes, 
and the majority of Democrats meet it with faith only. 
“ He got us into this,” is the literal comment you hear in 
the cloak-rooms of the Capitol, “and somehow he’ll get 
us out.” Nothing that the President could do would make 
these men “ desert” him. Nothing that he could do would 
make them of any use to him except for their votes. 

But there are, probably, about a fourth of the Demo- 
crats in Congress who have to one degree or another been 
estranged from the administration by events of the last 
two weeks. Some of them because they feel it would be 
a calamity for the President’s prestige to be jarred in the 
next Congressional election—-and they dislike seeing him 
hold out issues to the issue-less Republicans. Some because 
they are dissatisfied with the structure of the war organi- 
zation, either because it is inefficient, or because it is 
inefficient and also fails to contain some of their own 
candidates for good war jobs. And some because they are 
awed by the President’s snipping of that one thin thread 
by which Congress flaps along behind the government, the 
power of investigation. Is nothing to be left of that fine 
original system of “ checks and balances ”? 

The situation, then, that events of the past fortnight 
have developed in Congres: is this: the Republican party 
has been unified, for the moment, at least; the Democratic 
party has been split; and, because the strength of the two 
parties in Congress is almost even, the left wing of the 
Democrats temporarily holds the balance of power. 

In what issues will this balance swing away from the 
administration? Not, for a long time at least, in any 
issue of foreign policy. There it has no fulcrum. In 
both houses there are not a dozen men who differ, con- 
sciously, with the President’s foreign policy. The ma- 
jority of them differ unconsciously. ‘They listen attentively 
to the President’s appeals to the liberals in Germany, and 
his assurances to the democrats in Russia. And then, in 
the best intention, they rise on the following day and sup- 
port him by declaring that all Germans are Huns, and 
must be punished, all Russians are Judases, and must be 
left in their own noose. This situation recent events will 
not disturb. It will be some time before enough men in 
Congress understand the Presiden: s policy to be either 
able or willing to challenge it. 

Nor is the balance-of-power group likely to swing from 
the President on domestic issues so dramatic as the crea- 
tion, against his will, of new administrative machinery. 
Rather is it likely to oppose him, particularly in committee 
and in conference, when he seeks an extension of authority 
to parts of the administrative machinery already in exist- 
ence; as he now seeks an extension of authority to the 
Food Administration. It will be an unstable balance of 
power, too often ready to demonstrate its independence 
negatively, by following the lead of such men as Reed. 

This situation is not a satisfactory one. It invites ir- 
responsible dealings everywhere. And it needs to be met, 
first, by such reorganization on the part of the administra- 
tion itself as will remove the suspicions of Congress, out- 
side of the Capitol; second, by reorganization inside of the 
Capitol as well—the setting up of some closer working 
agreement between executive and legislature, if only by the 
presence on the floors of both houses of spokesmen author- 
ized to represent the administration. 

C. M. 
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The Rendezvous with Death 


The Tree of Heaven, by May Sinclair. New York: 
The Macmillzn Co. $1.60. 


OMEWHERE in this novel there is the phrase, “ he, 
too, was aiming at an art as clean and hard and pow- 
erful as Nicky’s [an engineer], as naked of all blazonry 
and decoration, an art which would attain its objective by 
the simplest, most perfect adjustment of means to ends.” 
It may be said of Miss Sinclair in The Tree of Heaven 
that almost in every way she herself has achieved this art. 
It took a courageous novelist to accept for his theme the 
youth of England that has met death in this war. Miss 
Sinclair has handled it with beauty and sensitiveness. She 
does not write from the viewpoint of youth herself. She 
sees Michael and Nicholas and John and Dorothy Har- 
rison and their cousin Veronica from the ridge of another 
generation, just as she sees the three unmarried aunts and 
the terrible grandma and the dipsomaniac and the hypo- 
chondriac uncles from the viewpoint of a younger person, 
a person for whom because of these elders the view is cut 
off. But though Miss Sinclair sees the war not as a strict 
contemporary of the fighting men, all the more she encom- 
passes the home of these youths, the trellises on which they 
climbed. By going back she captures them. England’s 
Niagara is all the more Niagara because she gives us its 
rivulets and filling waters and the smooth amplitude be- 
fore the leap. She ends with Niagara, its tragic mag- 
nificence, leaving the roiled waters beyond her perspective 
and outside her imagining. It is chiefly in this mist below 
Niagara that Miss Sinclair seems to fail of “clean and 
hard and powerful” creation, allowing immediacy and 
mortality to remain in her art. 

The youth of the Harrisons is bathed in a sunshine of 
fine parental expectancy. The reader is continuously 
charmed by the insight, the humor, the intimacy of Miss 
Sinclair’s narrative of childhood, and the drama of unfold- 
ing personality that is one of the chief, perhaps one of the 
few, rewards of parenthood (except, of course, child labor). 
The Harrisons are well-off enough for Dorothy to go to 
Newnham and Nicholas and Michael and John to go to 
Cheltenham and Cambridge, with Anthony Harrison’s 
business (“he was one of the biggest timber merchants in 
the country”) as a kind of wet-nurse wolf to them in 
their nurture as English gentlemen. Theirs is a home of 
fine propriety, for all the dipsomaniac remittanceman and 
Anthony’s sour brother. It is the fate of this brother to 
lose his susceptible wife. She deserts him for her dying 
lover and later forms a new and unpardonable liaison 
with a brilliant editor, the very editor who fosters 
Michael’s poems. Mrs. Harrison took a quiet stand against 
this liaison, as she stood apart from Dorothy’s suffrage 
activity and allowed her invincible Nicholas to sacrifice him- 
self to a “ college widow ” without straightening that epi- 
sode in time to save him from a sinuous lady whom Potash 
and Perlmutter would recognize as a “ wampire.” ‘This 
is not ineffectuality in Mrs. Harrison. She simply accepts 
her powerlessness to live her children’s lives for them. 
“ Her strength was in their love of her,” and she could 
reinforce them in no other way. But she “ was afraid. 
She saw her children, Michael, Nicholas and Dorothy, 
swept every day a little farther from the firm, well-ordered 
sanctities, a little nearer to the unclean moral vortex that 
to her was the most redoubtable of all.” Of course Miss 
Sinclair has an interest in heightening this picture, in lay- 
ing emphasis on the “ unclean moral vortex” for the sake 
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of burnishing her youths in the fire. But the contrast is 
real to Mrs. Harrison, to the Harrisons every- 
where, and gives the note of their spiritual values 
before the war. 

Then, after Dorothy’s uninvited suffrage imprisonment 
and Nicholas’s uninvited marital catastrophe and Michael’s 
development as a rebel, the war comes. In Miss Sinclair 
there is always a suggestion of the restless celibate, the 
person who is driven forward to unnatural crises by whips 
of self-reproach, the spiritual flagellant. But perhaps be- 
-ause of this acute specialization in the terms of self-respect 
Miss Sinclair is an admirable person to show where war- 
fare ceases, in the case of private consciences, to be a foul 
calamity and becomes a holy grail. Miss Sinclair sees 
firmly and radiantly the character of the pressure to which 
peace-loving and beauty-loving and freedom-loving men 
and women respond. Here, as they see it, is an inunda- 
tion of France which can only be stopped with their bodies, 
and they «re willing to hold back that devouring flood if 
they must heap their bodies to the sky. They have not 
chosen the predicament. It is as little welcomed as a fire 
in a theatre, or a panic on a steamer, or a visitation of 
plague; it has come without a moment’s notice, without 
invitation, without consulting their wills. It thrusts itself 
on their manhood, it must either be met manfully or not 
met, and those who meet it manfully must kill and be 
killed. The killing and being killed are secondary, inci- 
dental, immitigable. The challenge that has been deliv- 
ered by an army under orders is primary. How can it be 
debated? That army will carve its way to Paris unless 
human beings of a different bent of mind interpose them- 
selves—different, perhaps, only on this issue but on this 
issue different to death. The propulsion that sends Fritz 
towards Paris makes it crucial. Fritz thinks it justifiable, 
honorable, irresistible. It is worth one’s life to resist him; 
to take anything and inflict anything, pain and discomfort 
and obliteration, as a condition of keeping the Germans 
from dominating Belgium and France. Fifty years from 
now it will in all probability seem to have been avoidable. 
What will never seem to have been avoidable to the per- 
sons who had to make the decision for their country, was 
the choice of fighting or lying down. It is not egotism in 
such a case to fight, it is cringing self-preference to lie down. 

In some such temper Miss Sinclair’s English youths enter 
the war. Michael has an imagination. and “ he who lives 
more lives than one, more deaths than one shall die.” His 
private conscience revolts at surrender to mobilizing Eng- 
land quite as much as to mobilized Prussia. But when 
Nicky goes to his end Michael is ready. He too goes. 
His life too is but spikenard to pour out for his conviction. 
And “ it’s odd, Ronny, to have gone all your life trying 
to get reality, trying to get new beauty, trying to get utter 
satisfaction; to have funked coming out here because you 
thought it was all obscene ugliness and waste and frustra- 
tion, and then to come out, and to find what you wanted.” 

It is beautifully suggested, this spiritual compensation in 
giving oneself. The leaves with which Miss Sinclair 
crowns the youth of England are indeed from the tree 
of Heaven. But her ecstasy is also terrible. The minute 
one opens the book one knows that the family peace of 
the first section is a devised peace, and the moral vortex 
of the second section a devised vortex, with the victory 
of the end a devised victory, enraptured and poetized. 
That is a great flaw in the book, as I see it. The war 
could not have surprised Mr. Arnold Bennett, ler us say, 
into shifting his values. It has surprised Miss Sinclair, 
and that is her limitation. The Orgreaves of Mr. Ben- 
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nett are not really unlike the Harrisons. Mr. Ben- 
nett had two eyes for the Orgreaves before the 
war. It is quite certain, if anything is certain, 
that the Clayhangers and the Orgreaves have seen 
members of their families go to France, after leave- 
takings that had a new simplicity and intensity and even 
solemnization about them; and the toll of the war has 
surely been paid by Clayhangers and Orgreaves with the 
sober valor that is part of their kind. But Miss Sinclair 
sees people romantically. Before the war Dorothy might 
possibly have appealed to her. The young Michael was 
suffering a maladjustment that would have brought him 
into relief. The pathos of Veronica, her illegitimacy and 
her second-sight, the repressed desires of the three unmar- 
ried aunts, would have distinguished them; but the rest 
of the Harrisons would have remained outsiders. Now 
she beholds them with that nimbus around them which is 
her peculiar poetizing gift. They had a destiny awaiting 
them, reality, new beauty, utter satisfaction, the kind 
Miss Sinclair craves. They are to be exalted, not because 
the Harrisons or the Orgreaves must have exaltation, but 
because exaltation is Miss Sinclair’s necessity. If there 
were no war Miss Sinclair would not have absorbed her- 
self in these good antisuffrage, non-poetic, prosperous, nice 
English folk. Now she enthrones their fighting men, 
crowns their young brows. 

There is something at once commoner and dearer about 
the prosaic literary method. Thrilling as The Tree of 
Heaven is, it is too ecstatic to outlive the present mood. 
The war is all Miss Sinclair makes it, but in the end she 
prefers young gods to human beings. She has not remem- 
bered the place of courage in the human role. F. H. 


Chesterton’s England 


A Short History of England, by G. K. Chesterton. New 
York: John Lane. $1.25. 


F Mr. Chesterton’s intellectual agility there can now 
be no doubt, but the value of his work is another 
and very different matter. He has always been possessed by 
a fine and robust self-confidence. He has always believed in 
the absolute wrong-headedness of his opponents. He has 
always hung them and quartered them with a fine raillery 
in which the accuser (without hearing the defense) has 
delivered the sentence. But he has always been careful to 
dwell in the empyrean regions of mysticism where it was 
always possible, though barely conceivable, that he was 
right, simply because no intelligent person would dare to 
speak with finality about his problems. He has always 
written about religion, for instance, in a vein of prophecy; 
and no one can deal with a prophet except by execution. 
He has achieved his reputation by the manufacture of ten 
thousand scintillating epigrams, collectively dubious, but 
individually quotable, to which, with real wit, he has at- 
tached a title; and, conducting himself robustly in a good 
hard-headed, hard-drinking fashion, he has, somewhat bi- 
zarrely, identified his creed with what he calls the spirit 
of England. 

It has been a crusade for obscurantism in things of the 
mind; but, withal, a crusade so joyfuliy conducted that it 
was not difficult, even for the uninitiated, to extract some 
pleasure from it. But, in an evil hour, someone challenged 
Mr. Chesterton to apply his system to the interpretation of 
English history. It was a profound blunder; for Mr. Ches- 
terton’s mind is not one that perceives those “ ugly little 
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facts” which, as Huxley told Herbert Spencer, slay the 
most beautiful of hypotheses. ‘The result is a book full of 
childish blunders, and defaced at every stage by an entire 
carelessness for truth. It is avowedly interpretation by 
means not of knowledge but of intuition. It runs two 
hypotheses. It insists that the adoption of Protestantism 
was one long mistake; and it suggests that the legends of 
English history are more important than the facts. Armed 
with these characteristic weapons Mr. Chesterton, not 
without some real poctry, runs amok over nineteen hundred 
years. 

If one made a mere catalogue of the blunders of this 
book, the result would itself be a small volume. That 
being impossible, all that can be done is to give some typical 
examples of what Mr. Chesterton means by history. To 
understand the true nature of Becket, so we are informed, 
we must regard him as one of Chaucer’s pilgrims would 
have done. It is unimportant, that is to say, that Becket 
was the instrument of a church which aimed at the subjuga- 
tion of all civil society. Becket was a simple soul who prac- 
tised the good church theory that pardon is nearer to jus- 
tice than hanging. Mr. Chesterton has probably never 
heard of bishops’ prisons, nor of that ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion before which English clerics prostrated themselves, 
even though it turned the whole theory of justice into a de- 
grading financial instrument. Whatever the people be- 
lieved is true; on which view that Saint Thomas of Lan- 
caster whom popular worship canonized is a praiseworthy 
being; though no one who reads his history can admit him 
common generosity or common patriotism. We have still 
the effects of the Roman occupation written large upon us. 
So we are gravely informed; but it is difficult to under- 
stand however we came to speak English, or to avoid the 
Roman law, or so marvelously to destroy the effects of the 
Roman occupation if this is the case. Mr. Chesterton 
paints an England that went about with King Arthur and 
the Round Table close to its heart; as if your medieval 
Englishman knew as much about Arthur as your modern 
Englishman of Mr. Curtis and his Round Table—or that 
his knowledge, so far as he had any, was any more influen- 
tial upon English history than Mr. Bernard Shaw would 
be at a pan-Anglican Conference. 


Richard II, Mr. Chesterton tells us, aimed at a despot- 
ism in the popular interest, and the parliamentary revoca- 
tion of his pardon to the rebels is cited as the proof of his 
large humanity. ‘The simple fact is that Parliament 
merely confirmed a revocation executed by Richard himself 
some six months before it met. So, too, Mr. Chesterton 
thinks the Reformation wrong, and the wars of the eight- 
eenth century wrong because England sided with Ger- 
many. He praises Bolingbroke, on all sober evidence a 
brilliant knave, because Bolingbroke made peace with 
France by deserting his German allies; as if Bolingbroke 
cared a button about France or anything else except his 
own career. He blames the Reformation as contrary to 
the spirit of English history; though, on such a view, we 
shall have to explain away a host of parliamentary statutes 
of which the popularity is unquestioned, and such eminently 
English products as Latimer and Robert Brown. He 
blames Puritanism, which he mistakenly identifies with a 
distaste for beer, and denies that it is representative of the 
English genius. I do not see why Cromwell should be 
regarded as less English than Mr. Chesterton, or John Bun- 
yan than the Frenchman, Mr. Belloc. He thinks that 
England should not have supported Germany in the eight- 
eenth century; as if French imperialism in that age was 
not precisely the same monster as German imperialism in 
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our own. It is easy to throw aside Chatham and Pitt in 
that gay fashion; but, even for Mr. Chesterton, it is hardly 
safe in the face of the evidence. 

We are to be Catholics and obscurantists. The only 
things that are true are legends and the dogmas of Rome. 
We have refused our credence; and the servile state is upon 
us. It is hardly an edifying thesis. The very Rome of 
which Mr. Chesterton makes such boast is the most doubt- 
ful diplomatic quantity of our time—the one power to 
which his own hated Germany still offers humble worship. 
What Rome is it we are to accept? Is it the Rome of 
1870, or the Rome that admitted the emperors as her mas- 
ters? Is it the Rome that condemned science in Galileo 
and history in Dollinger and theology in Loisy? What 
legends are we to believe? That Charles I was a martyr? 
That Cromwell was a great, bad man? That Edward the 
Confessor gave to England her liberties? It would be a 
merry picnic; but it would be dangerous to build upon it. 
Could Lord Kitchener have acted upon the legend, uni- 
versally believed in 1914, that Russian troops were passing 
through England to the western front? Could he have 
held back his reinforcements because some men (and many 
old women) heard of angels at Mons? It is difficult to 
have patience with this Looking-Glass world. 


Even where Mr. Chesterton almost sees rightly, his in- 
curable wrongheadedness leads him astray. He thinks with 
Mr. Belloc, who, if Karl Marx were not a Jew, would 
admit he took it from the socialists, that the clue to history 
is the struggle of classes. There is much truth in that. It 
is not the whole truth, but, at any rate, it serves to illum- 
inate great tracts of human experience. But Mr. Chesterton 
must make it do everything. He believes in the restoration 
of the medieval guilds; and he draws a most charming pic- 
ture of an England in which every artisan was the kind of 
man who built York Minster, and every fellowship of the 
mystery a society for the passionate cultivation of the arts, 
There is evidence about these matters. If Mr. Chesterton 
had ever read through the records of a medieval borough 
court with its long list of offenses against the laws of fore- 
stalling and regrating, its proofs of narrow selfishness, its 
consistent nepotism, its unvarying commercial trickery, he 
would see that there is something to be said for sober critics 
like Charles Gross and Mary Bateson who paint a medieval 
England not the less true because it is founded upon the 
facts. I agree with Mr. Chesterton that the development 
of modern bureaucracy is dangerous to the liberty we have 
and desire; but it is as uncritical as it is harmful to defend 
the dream of a golden age that never existed. Rousseau 
did that; and the truth that was in him lay hidden by the 
emphasis his opponents laid upon his sophistries. I doubt 
whether we can yet equate Mr. Chesterton with Rousseau. 


This book, Mr. Chesterton tells us, is the history of 
England written for the common man by a member of the 
public. No one, not even J. R. Green, has ever written 
that before. If this is what the public is going to give us 
when it embarks upon historical undertaking, it is a bad 
day for the common man. The history of the past ages em- 
phasized kings and battles simply because it is only since 
the French Revolution that we have popular pretensions 


. to power on any fundamental scale; and history tends to be 


written in the terms of those who possess political power. 
Nor can J. R. Green be so lightly dismissed. It is true 
enough that he was a Gladstonian liberal who, like all of 
that ilk, tended to be deceived by the large terms of the 
master’s phraseology. But I defy any reasonable man to 
read his book and not to perceive that he made the people 
the hero of his story. But perhaps this is merely one of the 
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paradoxes in which Mr. Chesterton delights. Perhaps the 


whole book is merely a wild paradox of which we are in- 
tended only to take the negation as true. It is one of the 
difficulties of Mr. Chesterton’s method that the sources 
of his ideas and the meaning of his attitude are always 
something of an enigma. And in the case of this book 
it is only his name that makes it an enigma worthy of ex- 
amination. There is no page of it that suggests he ever 
read a book at all carefully. There is no sentence in it that 
suggests a desire on his part to understand. It is worth 
while to commend to him an aphorism of a thinker who 
will perhaps command his respect because he, too, hated the 
Reformation. “ It makes all the difference in the world,” 
said Archbishop Whately, “ whether you put truth in the 
first place or in the second place.” The problem with Mr. 
Chesterton is to know whether he is willing to give a place 
to truth at all. 
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H. J. L. 


Americans in the Making 


An American in the Making, by M. E. Ravage. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $1.40. 


The Rise of David Levinsky, by Abraham Cahan. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $1.60. 


N two recent books, the process of making an American 
out of the Jewish immigrant is portrayed with an in- 
sight and power that sets a new standard for the literature 
of “ the promised land.” Mr. Cahan’s narrative takes the 
form of a novel told by one David Levinsky, who looks 
back over a successful life with broad autobiographic sweep. 
Mr. Ravage’s book is the simple tale of his own adven- 
tures from the time when the delirious gospel of America 
struck his native Rumanian village to his last year in the 
University of Missouri. But the two stories depict the 
same process and confirm each other with a dramatic fidel- 
ity. Each gains significance from the other. The two 
origins, it is true, are different. David comes to New 
York from a little Russian city, a homeless orphan satur- 
ated in the Talmudic lore of the synagogue where he has 
been a student. Mr. Ravage leaves a warm family nest in 
Vaslui, swept in the great crusade of mythical “ Nev- 
York.” New York, however, greets them with stony im- 
partiality, flings them both into the raw and helpless chaos 
of the East Side, into the peddling scramble, and then, as a 
genuine rise in fortune, into the sweatshop. Both are high- 
ly intelligent and ambitious. Both find almost utter disillu- 
sionment, and both come, after struggles of incredible pri- 
vation and doggedness, out of the terrible slough into which 
America cynically casts the penniless foreigner. Both work 
with almost tigerish earnestness for an education, The 
Talmud student, however, is deflected from his studies by 
a business chance, and emerges eventually as a millionaire 
cloak-and-suit manufacturer, while Mr. Ravage wins 
through to the University and an academic career. It is 
just that subtle temperamental difference—between the 
youth who found in the sweatshop the “ workers’ univer- 
sity,” buzzing with intellectual life and radical aspiration, 
and the youth who felt all this and yet felt more keenly the 
economic chance to change himself from exploited into ex- 
ploiter—which gives us the clue to how the American 
process has worked out. “ Intellectual” and “ capitalist ” 
have been the two main goals of immigrant ambition. That 
is why these two books together weld themselves so unfor- 
getably into the mind. 
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It is not the ease and beneficence of the American proc- 
ess that these stories emphasize. The days of the popular 
narrative of optimistic assimilation are over. ‘The immi- 
grant, in Mr. Ravage, has become brave enough to show 
us step by step how very grim a process this passage from 
the “ greenhorn” to the citizen is. It means the painful 
putting-away of old habits, attitudes, values, and the re- 
placing of them by American folk ways, in most cases dis- 
liked and scarcely understood. The old cultural garment 
is worn away and little by little repatched, until the cover- 
ing of the new citizen’s behavior is a new many-seamed 
coat, and literally, the soul must be born again. Between 
the lines of Mr. Ravage’s brave and gracious manner, 
I seem to detect a slight scepticism, a question whether 
the process is all worth the cost. Surely the con- 
clusion in his case must be that it was. But is that 
not a ghastly picture of the old men yelling their wares 
through the East Side streets, hooted out of every semblance 
of that dignity which was theirs to keep in their simple 
society at home? And of a piece with them is Mr. Cahan’s 
“ Tevkin,” the poet who thrilled the youth of David Levin- 
sky, found now in New York turned to real-estate broker- 
age. And, in Dora’s children, Mr. Cahan shows us the 
second generation, with the old values transmuted into 
the lowest dross of American worldliness. 


Mr. Ravage’s own story, however, is full of spiritual ad- 
venture. Where have we a more illuminating picture of 
the motives, the pathos and the fantasy, that bring people 
from their remote countries to America? How the Ruma- 
nian village was bedazzled by the American mirage as seen 
in the person of the returned Couza is told with inimitable 
humor. We feel the boy’s nausea at the reality of New 
York, the affront to his dreams, the dogged struggle up 
through loathed occupations, But the most poignant adven- 
ture was always ahead of him. Surely we have had nothing 
like this story of the assimilation of an eager, idealistic, 
floundering Rumanian youth into the light, hearty life of a 
mid-western state university. To plunge penniless from 
the East Side into Columbia, Missouri, intent upon becom- 
ing a “real” American was to dramatize immediately all 
the endless differences between himself and his fellows. He 
had somehow to work himself humanly into this new so- 
ciety without losing his idealism and his own personality. 
He did not like the new folk ways, and yet he had to pro- 
duce in his fellows the consciousness that he was of their 
kind. The book is triumphant evidence otf his success. 
The American that was made in this slow and half-uncon- 
scious process is an individual, not an imitation. The 
humor and justness with which he looks back on his col- 
lege life and sees its significance make the book as much 
a revealing criticism of the native American life as it is a 
charming personal document. The process becomes a re- 
creation rather than a re-patching. In such a career we see 
something vital being done to America by the immigrant, 
as well as something vigorous being done to the immigrant 
by America. 

Tt is not so much the American “ in the making” that 
Mr. Cahan’s hero represents, as “ on the make.” The prob- 
lem before David Levinsky is simpler. His world remains 
largely Jewish, in which he mounts speedily to the master 
class on the backs of his compatriots. His growing business 
at once serves him as leverage for a thrust into the native 
commercial world, and makes easier his personal adjust- 
ments. First as a successful business man, then as a human 
being is he Americanized. Mr. Ravage had sheerly to be 
accepted not only as a human being but as an “ American ” 
before his career could apparently begin at all. 
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And since David Levinsky remains so close to that Jew- 
ish world which is so integral a part of the city and yet so 
exotic and lusty a world of its own, our interest, after 
David's business life begins, slips to the more general ad- 
justment of that society itself to the larger American life. 
Of this East Side world, with its thick vitality, and push 
against the city, Mr. Cahan has drawn a picture of incom- 
parable vigor, richly documented, admirably proportioned. 
This, you say, is the very life which corresponds to what 
the outsider can only see in street and shop and through his 
imagination. You are immersed in the life of the family, 
the synagogue, the sweatshop, the café, the theatre, the 
socialists and intellectuals. And you witness it through the 
eyes of a man of vigor and intelligence, David Levinsky, 
who is engaged in mastering, appropriating, nourishing his 
senses and ambitions by means of that life. Consider Mr. 
Cahan’s art in the light of his opportunity for propaganda. 
For he makes his hero not a socialist but an exploiter, who 
has no sympathy with the helpless workers from whom he 
has come, who fights the unions, is afraid of socialism, and 
remains unregenerate to the last, justifying his “ individual- 
ism” by the Darwin and Spencer he had read during the 
intellectual ferment of the sweatshop. In spite of his sen- 
suality and greed, and utter lack of scruples in business, 
David somehow preserves a certain tinge of honorableness 
from his boyhood Talmudic days. He is, in fact, in spite 
of his materialism, not wholly unattractive. Mr. Cahan 
makes him tell his story in rich human detail, as an under- 
standable human being. You are no more appalled at 
David's tyrannies and greeds than David is himself. Yet 
in David’s unperceptive reactions to the women he desires, 
in his annoyance at the radicals and “ intellectuals,” Mr. 
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Cahan makes a subtle back-fire of criticism more deadly 
than the most melodramatic sociatist fiction. To have 
achieved this through the medium of so faithful a presen- 
tation of the unspiritual Jewish type is to have done a very 
artistic thing. Similarly in Levinsky’s mental but copiously 
observant reactions to the hotel life in the Catskills, to the 
matchmaking parties, to the speculators’ designs, there is a 
corroding criticism of the whole field of ambitions and 
ideals of this pushing, primitive society, more telling than 
any caricature or railing. 

So that David Levinsky is not only the portrait of the un- 
desirable American “on the make,” it is also a masterpiece 
of social criticism of the whole immigré Jewish world in 
the making. Mr. Ravage has used his talent to show us 
the “intellectual” in the making, and incidentally the 
ironies of our native folk ways. Mr. Cahan, in one of 
the most impressive novels produced in America in many 
a day, gives us the materialist in his setting of his own 
assimilating racial group. It is an event to find writers 
like these, with such candor, and realism, used with ar- 
tistic sense and social insight, and so just an understanding 
of the organic place of the immigrant in the searching and 
troubled American future. R. B. 


Indian Household Economy 


Agriculture of the Hidatsa Indians: an Indian Inter- 
pretation, by Gilbert Livingston Wilson. Minneapolis: 
Bulletin of the University of Minnesota. 75 cents. 


AXIDIWIAC, or  Buffalo-bird Woman, was 
born about 1839, and this means that her early 
adulthood antedated the break-up under white influence 
of the original Indian culture in Dakota. She is a con- 
servative, speaking no English, and living chiefly in her 
memories of old Indian life and ways. She has the pre- 
cise and vivid memory of the aged person whose life has 
been spent under the open sky, whose retrospect has never 
been blurred by print. Would it not be worth while to 
look back upon life through her clear though sombre eyes? 
We may, if we choose. Dr. Wilson, who was fortunate 
enough to win Maxidiwiac’s confidence as well as that of 
her son and excellent interpreter, Goodbird, conceived the 
genial idea of getting the old woman to tell exactly how 
she had conducted her household economy. Dr. Wilson 
is an anthropologist, and might easily have been tempted 
to mar his work with comparative learning. He proved 
strong, and contented himself with simply transcribing 
and arranging Maxidiwiac’s account. 

Primitive life, we are now coming to understand, is 
almost all economics; and primitive economics, even among 
the Plains Indians (whom our romancers have taught us 
to think of as galloping over the prairie shooting arrows 
into buffalo bulls or white men’s trains), is chiefly agri- 
culture, including storage and the laborious preparation 
of food for consumption. With such economics, then, by 
Indian custom woman’s business, Maxidiwiac occupies 
herself. How she and the other women of the family 
cleared land and prepared it for planting in corn and squash 
and beans, how they tended the crop, harvested it, cached 
it for winter, what dishes she concocted, you may here learn 
in full detail. If anyone supposes that these women led a 
life of ease, Maxidiwiac’s story will disillusion him. Here 
is a description of the method of breaking raw soil. 

“With her digging stick [my grandmother Turtle] 
dug up a little round place in the centre. . . . and 
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circling around this from day to day she gradually enlarged 
the dug up space. The point of her digging stick she forced 
into the soft earth to a depth equal to the length of my 
hand, and pried up the soil. The clods she struck smartly 
with her digging stick, sometimes with one end, sometimes 
with another. Roots of coarse grass, weeds, small brush 
and the like, she took in her hand and shook . . . to 
knock off the loose earth. . « She then cast them into 
a little pile to dry.” Imagine the labor of breaking several 
acres in this way, as the women of Maxidiwiac’s family 
did. 

And then the labor of planting: “ Around each of the 
old and dead hills of corn I loosened the soil with my hoe, 
first pulling up the dead roots of the previous year’s plants. 
This . . . left the soil loose for the space of about 
eighteen inches in diameter, and in this soft soil I planted 
the corn in this manner: I stooped over and with fingers 
of both hands I raked away the loose soil for a bed for the 
seed. . . . I took a small handful of corn and pressed 
the grains a half inch into the soil with my thumbs. . . 

I planted about six to eight grains in a hill. Then with 
my hands I raked the earth over the planted grains until 
the seed lay about the length of my fingers under the soil.” 

A field planted with such labor was naturally precious, 
and the women erected in it a platform where they could 
sit and sing and ward off crows and thieves. “ We cared 
for corn in those days as we would care for a 
child . . . and we thought that our growing corn 
liked to hear us sing, just as children liked to hear their 
mother sing to them.” 

Where, one asks, were the men while the women and 
girls were working in the fields or sitting on their plat- 
forms singing to the corn? “‘ The young men often came 
out and talked to them, and maybe worked a little. How- 
ever, it was not much real work they did.” They strutted 
by, fetchingly arrayed, and yelled heroically, that their 
sweethearts might recognize their quality. And they were 
rewarded with taunting songs from the maidens. 

“You young man of the Dog society, you said to me, 

‘When I go to the east on a war party you will hear 
news of me, how brave I am!’ 

I have heard news of you. 

When the fight was on you ran and hid! 

And you think you are a brave young man!” 

Not all the maidens were so hard hearted, to judge from 
another song with which they taunted one another: 

“* My ikupa [chum] what do you wish to see?’ You 
said to me. 

What I wish to see is the corn silk coming out on the 

growing ear; 
But what you wish to see is that worthless young man 
coming.” 

Sweethearts and husbands were ornaments that many 
of these hard-working women were unable to maintain in 
severally. Observe the tangle of relationships implied in 
Maxidiwac’s account of her own origin. “My great- 
grandmother was named Arakic, or Soft White Corn. She 
adopted a daughter Matatic or Turtle, Some years after 
a daughter was born to Atakic, whom she named Otter. 

. . Turtle had a daughter named Corn Sucker, and 
Otter had three daughters, Want-to-be-a-Woman, Red 
Blossom and Strikes-many-women. Turtle and _ her 
daughter were then living in Otter’s lodge, and Otter’s 
daughters, as Indian custom bade, called Corn Sucker their 
elder sister. It was the custom of the Hidatsas that if 
the eldest sister of a household married, her younger sis- 
ters were also given to her husband, as they cz:.1e of mar- 
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Second Edition 


CICERO s His Life and Works 








By HANNIS TAYLOR 


A commentary on the Roman Constitution and Roman public life 


of Roman Republicanism; in his life is 

epitomized the history of Roman public 
life at its best. When, after having essayed the 
impossible task of saving the Republic through 
a social, moral, and political regeneration of the 
governing classes, he went down in the wreck 
of the commonwealth, Roman constitutional 
government lost its ablest advocate and defender. 
CARDINAL GIBBONS has pronounced it “a 
great work.” 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, in a remarkable 
tribute, has praised its “ encyclopaedic compre- 
hensiveness.” 

THE LITERARY DIGEST has declared it to be 
a “brilliant piece of classical biography,” a 
“ brilliant analysis of the critical epoch which 
constitutes the dividing line between the ancient 
and the modern world.” 


C ICERO was the ernbodiment of the Spirit 


Unquestionably the most brilliant and profound Life 
of Cicero that has so far appeared in English literature. 


Illustrated by Reproductions of old and Rare Prints. Price, $3.50 
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riageable age. Left without male kin by the smalipox, my 
grandmother’s family was hard put to it to get meat, and 
Turtle gladly gave her daughter to my father, Small Ankle, 
whom she knew to be a good hunter. Otter’s daughters, 
reckoned as Corn Sucker’s sisters, were given to Small 
Ankle as they grew up; the oldest, Want-to-be-a-woman, 
was my mother. Two years after we came to Like-a-fish- 
hook bend, smallpox again visited our tribe and my mother, 
Want-to-be-a-woman, and Corn Sucker died of it. Red 
Blossom and Strikes-many-wemen survived, whom I now 
called my mothers.” 

Small Ankle, if something of a monopolist, appears not 
to have been a half-bad sort. Here is what his son Wolf 
Chief has to say of him. “ My father Small Ankle 
liked to garden and often helped his wives. He told me 
that was the best way to do. ‘ Whatever you do,’ he said, 
‘help your wife in all things.’ My father said, that man 
lived best and had plenty to eat whe helped his wife.” Like 
other old men of the tribe, Small Ankle grew tobacco, >f 
which he was something of a connoisseur, delighting es- 
pecially in the smoke of the dried tobacco blossoms. It was 
slow work to collect them, even with the aid of his wives 
and daughters, and Small Ankle was very careful that they 
should not be spoiled in drying. “ He would spread a dry 
hide on the floor in front of his sacred objects of the Big 
Bird’s ceremony; they were two skulls and a sacred pipe, 
wrapped in a bundle and lying on a kind of stand. . . . 
Nobody ever walked between the fire and the shrine as 
that would have been a kind of disrespect to the gods. . . . 
Lying here before the shrine, it was certain no one would 
forget and step on the blossoms.” 

But let us return to the more serious business of life, 
women’s work. Here is a recipe for the preparation of 
Four-vegetables-mixed, what the Hidatsas considered their 
best dish. 

Put a clay pot with water on the fire. Throw into it one 
double handful of beans. From a string of dried squash 
cut off a piece as long as the distance from a woman's 
elbow to the tip of her thumb. Throw it into the pot with 
‘the beans, and when it is well cooked, take it out and mash 
the squash to a pulp with a horn spoon and return it to the 
pot. Add four or five double-handfuls of mixed meal, 
made of freshly parched corn and sunflower seed pounded 
in amortar. Boil a few minutes and serve. 


And here is another enticing dish. Go to the field early 
in the morning and pluck quantities and quantities of squash 
blossoms. Strip off the calyx spicules and crush the green 
part of each blossom between thumb and finger. Throw a 
handful into a little boiling water in a clay pot. The 
blossoms shrink almost to nothing; throw in more and more 
until a basketful have disappeared. Then drop in a hand- 
ful of fat or some bone grease. Beans may be added, if 
you like. Seasoning is not required, but a few flakes of 
potash from corn cob ashes improves this, like all other 
varieties of Indian food. 

Though the preparation of food cost such endless labor, 
these Indian women were hospitable. Though each had 
more work in producing and preparing food for her own 
house than any civilized person would endure, if any woman 


fell sick all the other women of the village joined to 


plant and tend her garden. Though an Indian garden 
represented, more than any civilized form of landed pos- 
session, labor mixed with nature, no other right than use 
was recognized. If a woman died her relatives might till 
her fields, but if they did not do this, any other woman 
might take them and till them for her own. Of course all 
this is changing now. The Indians are becoming civilized 
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and aware of the advantages to be derived from holding 
land you can’t use away from someone else who needs it. 
They have steel plows now, and corn planters, and shelling 
machines. They no longer sing to their fields to make them 
thrive. For the fields have become civilized too and have 
lost their capacity to hear the caressing voices of the 
Indian women. 
ym 
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attractive young English girl— son. e 
Jean Christophe, Pilgrimage is being published in sep- 
arate parts, each with a title of its own ($1.50 each). 
fall of 1916 I brought out POINTED 


ONEYCOMB, the third volume of Pilgrimage, has 
been delayed owing to the author's illness, but it is 
now ready. “The most remarkable novel of the year.” 
the London Nation calls it, and says further: “The 
highly amenesennee style she ange oh creates a new 
instrument for woman’s expression apprehension 
of life. . . . Miss Richardson has contrived like no- 
body else te forge an instrument by which the feminine 
method of a ending life reveals itself in unerring 
divination.” High praise, surely, but I think the book 
merits it. 

This week I alse publish a first book of poems by a 
young American—John McClure. Of AIRS AND BAL- 
LADS ($1.00) H. L. Mencken sa : “ They attempt no 
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them in vain for any new revolutionary di-coveries 
in form. Their one is the purpose of poetry: 
to point the way to , to evoke the mood that is 
above and beyond the mood of everyday, to lead out of 
experience inte the “_ reaches fancy. . ‘ 
A sheaf of songs, and of them are full of music, and 
some of them match the 


finest I know.” OUprdg trong 
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FRENCH WAR SPIRIT 


INTERPRETED BY FRENCH MEN AND WOMEN 





A CRUSADER OF FRANCE 


Translated from the French of Captain Ferdinand Belmont. 


Net, $1.50 


Introduction by Henry Bordeaux. Second Edition already issued. 
OPINIONS WORTH READING 


Henry Bordeauy, in his introduction to this beautiful 
book, says: “ They will be read for many a long year, as 
were read and are still the letters com ng le Récit d'une 
seeur, or as the Journal and Correspondence of Maurice and 
Bugénie de Guérin, for their sincerity, their familiar and 
provincial flavour, their profound intimacy, their feeling for 
nature, their religious fervour. But there is something new 
in their accent.” 


Miss Katharine Lee Bates, in a letter to the publisher 
says: “I have read every word of ‘A Crusader of France,’ 
moved by the depths of my soul by its poignant spiritual 
beauty. It gives, too, the clearest picture of actual war con- 
ditions day after day and week after week and month after 
month, that I have seen.” 

John 8. Phillips, Red Cross Magazine, says: “ My heart 
thanks for ‘A Crusader of France.’ I have never read suc 
a direct transference to the printed page of a pure and 
beautiful spirit. So far as I know this is the choicest and 





loveliest piece of literature the war has produced. What 

hope it dives in the suggestion of the purified soul. And 

from our professional standpoint, what faith in man’s ex- 

— ev to express his finest self. You have left me 
your debt.” \ 


Rev. Livingston Taylor says: “I am reading ‘A Crusader 
of France’ with something more than interest. It is a 
wonderful book in some respects, I think more wonderful 
than ‘A Student in Arras,’ with which one instinctivel 
associates it. It is particularly stirring to all that is bes 
in my hopes for the days to come to get this living word 
out of the heart of Roman Church. To know Donald Hankey 
through ‘A Student in Arms’ and Ferdinand Belmont 
through his ‘ Letters Home’ helps to make it seem worth 
while that Jesus should have prayed that we all might be 
one. Many windows through which we may look into the 
soul of France have been opened, but none through which 
it is a more delightful and reassuring experience to look.” 





UNDER FIRE (Le Few) 


Translated from the French of HENRI BARBUSSE by FITZWATER WRAY. 


Net, $1.50 


Eleventh American Edition Just Published. 


The Brooklyn Daily Bagle says: “It is a terrible and a 
beautiful book. It is terrible because it is so patently true 
—and to tell the truth of this war from the soldier's point 
of view is to recount the terrible. It is beautiful also be- 
cause it is true—true to humanity and human nature, un- 
swerving, unbiased, unemotional, honest and sympathetic. It 
aims to plead no cause, to point no moral. But it does both. 
And it is beautiful because it is beautifully written. 


George Bernard Donlin in the Dial says: “‘ Under Fire’ 
is like a panorama which must be taken in at a sweep; its 
impressive bigness depends upon the cumulative effect of a 
host of small impressions. ‘o review such a book is obvi- 
ously impossible ; one can only recommend it. It is the sort 
of book which everyone who wants to know what war is 
actually like will have to read for himself.” 

The Bellman says: “ This book, if one may risk a sweep- 
ing generalization, is the most notable contribution to the 
enduring literature of humanity Under Fire that has ap- 
peared since Tolstoy's ‘ Sevastopol.’ ” 





A HOSTAGE IN GERMANY 


Translated from the French of GHORGES DESSON by LEE 
HOLT. Net, $1.50 


Boston Herald says: “‘A Hostage in Germany’ is a 
strong argument in proof of the German disregard of the 
rules of warfare and the rights of civilization. Mr. Desson 
deserves high praise for the light he has shed on the Prus- 
Sian mentality and character and his book is a valuable ad- 
dition to the overwhelming mass of evidence that is being 
accumulated to prove the utter degradation of the men who 
glory in their defiance of all laws, buman and divine.” 


A FRENCH WOMAN’S NOTES 
ON THE WAR 


By CLAIRE DE PRATZ. Net, $1.50 


Boston Transcript says: “What she has done with sin- 
cerity and fire is to blazon a picture of the heart of the 
French people through the mirror of her own personality. 
From the moment when we read, ‘Ours will be the sad 
privilege of impresaing upon the ——s generations the 
calamitous bewilderment of these awful hours '—on to the 
very end of her vital book we feel her own personality 
the tragic significance of what France is suffering.” 





IMPRESSIONS AND EX- 
PERIENCES OF A FRENCH 
TROOPER 


By CHRISTIAN MALLET. Net, $1.00 
Sunday School Times says: “ If one wishes to get impres- 
#ionistic pictures of the terrific <cvnditions at the front in 
the European War, here is a book that will give just such 
pictures. It is not coneety. it is not conventional, but it is 
exactly what it purporis to be; glimpses of the experiences 
of a man in the actual fighting. The realism of the warfare 
is in these vivid pages, in the little personal details and the 
big personal crises that the men must meet who are doing 
the drudgery and the daring exploits of modern warfare.” 





THE DEEPER CAUSES OF 
THE WAR 


By EMILE HOVELAQUE. Net, $1.25 


Detroit Free Press ange: “The German creed is the essen- 
tial superiority of the Germanic races and their national in- 
dustry, war and faith in the pre-eminence of German Kultur 
through which a whole nation has been converted to the 
idea that war is a aupeeme duty, and the domination of the 
world a sacred right. The author presents the contrast 
between the fundamental conceptions of German thought 
and those which animate the civilizations of France, England 
and Russia and which compelled Germany to endeavor to 
put her creed into practice.” 





TO ARMS (La Veillée des Armes) 


Translation from the French of MARCELLE TINAYRE by LUCY H. HUMPHREY. Introduction by DR. JOHN 


FINLEY. 48th edition in France. Second American edi tion on press. 


Dr Fin says of this inspired book in closing his Intro- 
duction: “ one pouses from the early chapters with their 

tty homely incidents and their simple i e to the 
ater chapters, sees all France moved by tenderness and 
brought suddenly into one family, sees selfishness 
melted into the pure flame of universal sacrifice, one can 
hardly regret the bloody cost and the t c oy 4 of war, 
oat France was called to this Veillée des Armes a cause 

t exalts.” 





Net, $1.50 


New York Tribune says: “ The author has so successfully 
portrayed the awakening of France to the meaning and the 
duties of war that the whole narrative becomes luminous 
with a significance that nobody how alien to France can fail 
to appreciate. It is a book which visualizes for us what the 
war has meant to France for nearly three and a half years 
and what it will presently be meaning to us.” 
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WHAT 
CONTRIBUTORS SAY: 


“As I read my copy of The New 
Republic week by week I find myself 
wishing that it was being read by hun- 
dreds of others. I would be glad to sub- 
scribe to a fund to send the paper to each 
Y. M. C. A. building in the different 
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CAMP LIBRARY FUND 


WHAT 
SOLDIERS SAY: 


“You certainly are weeks ahead of 
other publications. You get things right 
and turn them over to us in readable 
form. If every man here would buy a 
liberty bond and read The New Republic 
we would have a morale which couldn't 
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contonments.” be touched.” : 
4 =i “] : “TI expect to be called to the colors a 
& =: ‘bl het any oe & he the ‘king avhich soon and my one wish is that I will not B 
/ == 5 The Ne Re Pf = ro *k 7 miss a single issue of your truly American S| 
: C NCW REPUSEe Oring CAC WeeK. journal while at the barracks or at the e= 
: should be glad to contribute to place the front.” Be 
= paper in all Y. M. C. A. huts.” E= 
: “There is a feeling of comfort and :S 
= “To give The New Republic now is security to many of us going to France to Ee 
to reinforce American purpose in a know there is a large body of public = 
crucial hour. Would you accept $50 or opinion at home whose ideas on the war 5 
: more for sending the paper for such time are solidly behind those so well set rorth a 
= as you deem advisable to our libraries? ” each week in The New Republic.” ba 
= “Tt is a most encouraging sign of true patriotism,” says the Kansas City Journal, Z 
Ei “that men and women everywhere are awake to the obligations resting upon them of con- E 
= tributing something more than mere money to the various departments of our military 3 
= establishment.” 
z To supply our enlisted men with only ' = 
= actual military necessities fails to meet their = 
“needs, or fill the measure of our patriotism. ES 
§ = a OL UCU LUMDRG Het et) re eiRTTTT Were Toraa Maccsecrt nut eteciee PCr HTT Tea TTR ORS TOR Tao aT = =i 
a 4 MTS ACA GS TH UL | 
$5 — 5 four months subscriptions 3 
TEES OY ....Dollars E 
o paar t a ale 2 
$10 = 10 four months eu — to send The New Republic to the libraries in 5 
. $25*—= 25 four months subscriptions the Training Camps. 
‘ $50*== 50 four months subscriptions 
5 aie hin inl sila MMs oe oo 0.0.9 0 2d we Baee 
$100*=—100 four months subscriptions 
e 
*And Mr. Lippmann’s three books. .§ |= AGGress...... 2... 6c eee c cee cece eens 3 
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“How I Save 51% on Typewriters” 


An Expert Buyer’s Statement 


“‘Formerly the typewriters used in our office were priced at $100 each. 
Now we buy Olivers at $49. This saving of half means a great deal 


to us because we use so many machines. 


If any typewriter is worth 


$100, it is this Oliver Nine, which we buy direct from the maker. After 
using Olivers we will never go back to $100 machines. It is pure waste.”’ 





discarded old and wasteful ways. 


OLIVER Typewriters 
Over 600,000 Sold 


[as Oliver Typewriter Company now sells direct. 





It has 
Formerly we had 15,000 


salesmen and agents. We maintained expensive offices in 50 
cities. These, and other costly practices, amounted to $51, which 


the purchaser had to pay. 


“ Our new way saves this $51 and so we 


sell brand new Oliver Nines for $49. 

This is the exact $100 machine — not 
a change has been made. Such is our 
$2,000, guarantee. 

The entire facilities of the Oliver Type- 
writer Company are devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture and distribution of Oliver 
Typewriters. 

It is ridiculous to pay any attention 
to the rumor that we offer second hand 
or rebuilt Olivers of an earlier model. 
This may be done by othe: concerns. So 
we warn people to answer only advertise- 
ments signed by The Oliver Typewriter 
Company itself. 


Free Trial 


Merely mail us the coupon and we will 
send you an Oliver for five days’ free 
trial. Try it at your office or at home. 
If you decide to keep it, pay us at the 
rate of $3 per month. If you return it, we 
will gladly refund the transportation 
charges. Old machines are accepted in 
exchange at fair valuation. 

We hope to be able to maintain the 
$49 price. But, if the cost of materials 


The OliverTypewriter Company 
1512 Oliver Typewriter Bldg... 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1512 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
Oo sip me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspec- 
I keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per 
month, The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


tion, I 


My shipping point is..................- I 
is does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I ] 
choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your 


expense at the end of five days. 


O Donot send a machiac until I order it. Mail me your 
book—“ The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and 
the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further information. 


SN <a. Po cadine. oad ake Cw nekices canta 


Street Address 


and labor continues to go up, we may be 
forced to increase this price. We do not 
wish to. We do not expect to. But we 
advise you to act now to be certain of 


getting your Oliver Nine at $49. 

The Oliver Nine has the universal standard 
keyboard. So any operator may turn to it 
without the slightest hesitation. And it bas 
a dozen other features which attract. It is 

tly simplified in construction, having 2000 
ewer parts. It is noted for its freedom from 
trouble, great durability and casy operation. 


Why Be Wasteful? 


Whether you use 1 typewriter or 100, this 
new Oliver plan saves you half. 

No machine does better work. No typewriter 
is speedier. None are more satisfactory in the 
long run than the Oliver Nine. 

All this you can know for yourself very easily. 
You are your own salesman and decide for 
yourse!f. 

Read the coupon. Note how simple our plan 
is. Then mail it today for either a free trial 
Oliver, or our amazing book entitled “‘ The High 
Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the 
Remedy.” With the latter we send an illus- 
trated catalog describing the Oliver in detail. 

Which for you? Check one or the other item 
on the coupon now. 


Canadian Price $62.65 


Chicago, III. 
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Preferred By 


United States Steel 
Corporation 


Montgomery Ward & 
Company 

Baldwin Locomotive 
Works 

Pennsylvania Railroad 

Lord & Thomas 

Columbia Graphophone 
Company 

Bethlehem Steel Co 

National Cloak & Suit 
Compunay 

New York Edison Co. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co. 

National City Bank of 
New York 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx 

Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica 


American Bridge Co. 
International Harvest- 
er Company 
Diamond Match Co. 
Fore River Ship Build- 
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